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England’s Black Legend SUN-TZU a Roman Town POLYBIUS 
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The Folio Society 


produces beautifully 
crafted editions of the 
world’s great books. 
Each volume comes in 
its own slipcase with 
specially researched 
illustrations throughout. 
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Welcome 


Though human settlement in Britain 
dates back to prehistoric times, it 
wasn’t until the Romans landed 
on our shores, in 55 BC, that the 
island nation was catapulted onto 
the world stage. While the invaders 
would paint a picture of glorious 
conpiest back home, the truth was another matter. The 
further north the Romans pushed, the tougher they 
found the fight - renowned archaeologist Miles Russell 
explores this troublesome Roman colony from page 26. 
We don’t only have feisty Britons for you this issue. 
From across the pond, there’s George Robert Twelves 
Hewes - the shoemaker who played his part in the 
events leading to the American Revolutionary War. 
Plus we’re following the adventures of Nellie Bly - the 
audacious 19th-century journalist who raced round the 
world in under 80 days (p60). 








Staying with revolutionary minds, there’s Coco Chanel 


(p74) - the most radical fashion designer of her time - 
and the Wright brothers, who made their pioneering 
flight just 112 years ago (p20). The gains in technology 


GET INVOLVED 


Like us on Facebook: 
facebook.com/ 
HistoryRevealed 


Follow us on Twitter: 
twitter.com/ 
HistoryRevMag 


Email us: 
haveyoursay@ 
historyrevealed.com 


Or post: Have Your Say, 
History Revealed, |mmediate 
Media, Tower House, Fairfax 
Street, Bristol BS1 3BN 








THIS MONTH WE’VE LEARNED... 


2,868 |li billion {2 


GET YOUR ON THE COVER 





Visit ITunes, Amazon or 
ZINIO.cCoM to find out more. 
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Roman re-enactors march alon 
g the fortificati 
edge of the Roman Empire, Hadrian’s Wall on at the northernmost 





since then have been extraordinary. Such advances were 
key in the mind of one of the most feared men of the 
20th century, Joseph Stalin. Read his ruthless mission 
to make Russia a superpower from page 67. 

I hope you enjoy this issue of History Revealed 
— please Keep your letters and emails coming to let us 
know what you ve liked. 


Paul McGuinness (Ko~\_ 


Editor 


Don’t miss our Christmas issue, on sale 10 December 








Your key to the big stories... 
Digital 


versions 

of History 
Revealed 
are available 
for iOS, 
Kindle Fire, 
PC and Mac. 
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DECEMBER IN HISTORY 


Snapshots 
Take a look at the big picture... 


| Read the News Today 


Weird and wonderful of December... 





say Yesterday’s Papers 


A King abdicates for love 
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Ea) What Happened Next... 


Wright Brothers take to the sky... 


The Extraordinary Tale of... 
George Robert Twelves Hewes, 


hero of the Boston Tea Party 
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THE BIG STORY 


x” THE ROMANS 
ARE COMING! 


The Roman conquest of Britain, far from 
the heart of their mighty Empire........... p26 


Need to Know 
Why did Claudius invade, and what was 
life like in the Roman province? .......... 028 


Timeline 
From conquest to collapse, chart four 
centuries of the Romans in Britain......058 


Hadrian’s Wall 


The blood-soaked frontier fortification, 
on the edge of the civilised world.........041 


Get Hooked 


The museums, books and films you need 
to explore more of Roman Britain.......046 
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READERS’ LETTERS 


Get in touch - share your opinions 
on history and our magazine 


HOLDING CASTLE 


I bought your July issue last 
week - yes, it takes a long 
time to reach Australia! - and 
I think I have an interesting 
addendum to add to the 
article on William Wilberforce 
and the abolition of the slave 
trade (Amazing Grace, The 
Reel Story, July 2015). 

In 1953, I was among one 
of the civil engineers building 


This was only 
one of many 
castles along 

the West African 
coast, which 
were designed to 
hold slaves while awaiting 

the arrival of the ships that 
would transport them to the 
Caribbean. The ‘poshest’ castle 
was on the beach outside of the 
capital, Accra. This was Fort 


“How anachronistic it seemed to 
have castles on a tropical beach 
surrounded by palm trees” 


a 55-mile railway through 
the rainforests of what was 
then the Gold Coast (which 
is now in Ghana). Most 
Sundays - our day off - many 
of us would head down to 
the coast for a day on the 
beach. Imagine our surprise 
to see a medieval castle by 
the small town of Cape Coast. 


Christiansborg, or Osu Castle, 
built by the Danes. When we 
were there, it was the home of 
the Governor of the Gold Coast, 
Sir Charles Arden-Clarke. Cape 
Coast Castle was built by 

the British and I remember 
another near Takoradi called 
Elmina Castle, built by the 
Portuguese and converted to a 


BREAKING THE LORE 
It was reassuring to read an 
article on the William Webb 
Ellis story (November 2015, 
What Happened Next?) that 
does not pander to the myth, 
which has come down to us 
since first being published in the 
1890s. Having worked on a few 
rugby history books, it surprises 


The Mary Rose piece 
(October 2015, Yesterday’s 
Papers) brought back memories. 
A friend snuck a radio into 
school and we tuned in during 
a biology lesson to listen in 


secret. We did get caught but 
far from being angry, the 
teacher turned the radio on so 
the whole class could hear a 
little piece of history. 

Gabby Cancello 
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© “Every time Wilberforce 
brought a bill forward, 
morality and compassion 
were trampled by 
selfishness and greed.” 


, ae) | Ye're too young te 
<8 Palla Cortaln things org 
~ Honpeorsil Eh, whlch is why 
we will do them anyway.” 


While William Wilberforce campaigned to end the terrible 
trade, medieval castles held slaves on the West African coast 


police academy. No doubt there 
were many others all the way 
to present-day Liberia. How 
anachronistic it seemed to have 
castles, with towers, battlements 
and cannon, on a tropical beach 
surrounded by palm trees! 

I enjoy your interesting 
magazine — keep up the good 
work over there! 


Grahame wins a copy of 50 Strategies 


That Changed History, by Daniel 


Smith, and 50 Leaders Who Changed 
History, by Charles Phillips, published 


by Apple Press, worth £12.99 each. 
From Moses to Barack Obama’s 


presidential campaign, these books 
trace the crucial events and people 


itl Mich eer) elemileixe) ae 


me how ingrained this tale is 
and how difficult it is to dislodge 
the story from the minds of the 
rugby fraternity. Even though 
Webb Ellis was a pupil at the 
school at the time this incident 
is said to have taken place, no 
primary evidence exists. 
Bloxam, the sole source of the 
story, was no longer a pupil of 
the school in 1823 and does not 
name his source. None of the 
histories of the game of rugby 
before 1895 mention anything 
of this one-off incident, 
instead talking about a gradual 
evolution as the senior boys 
met after each match to discuss 
the rules, and change them if 


THE BREAKDOWN 
William Webb Ellis has his 
name on the World Cup, but 
there is no proof of his story 


Grahame Smith, 
Western Australia 


Editor replies: 

What a fascinating, if terrible, 
reminder of the impact of the 
slave trade - and a potent 
image of why people like 
Wilberforce fought to end it. 
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necessary. Webb Ellis became 
the poster boy of rugby union 
when the game split between 
the ‘Public School’ (Union code) 
and the working men (Northern 
Union), who formed their own 
game - rugby league. It was a 
very convenient way of putting 
the working man in his place in 
Victorian Britain (even though 
Webb Ellis himself did not come 
from a well-off family). 
Running with the ball was 
nothing new, with the Romans 
having a similar sounding game 
to rugby in harpastum (though 
the sources are few and far 
between on this) and Medieval 
mob football involved carrying 








a ball. The unsung originator of 
the defining feature of the game 
of rugby, that is putting the ball 
down behind the try line to 
kick at goal was Jem Mackie. 
Supposedly, he was a powerfully 
built boy whom others found 
difficult to stop. It should really 
be his name on the World Cup 
trophy. Saying that Webb Ellis 
invented rugby is the equivalent 
of saying that Columbus 
discovered America or Thomas 
Edison invented the light bulb. 
Ross Hamilton, 

via email 


| love Saturday mornings in 
bed with @HistoryRevMag. 
I now know all about Ealdorman 


Byrhtnoth. Dinner party convo 
will be top-notch tonight. 
@John_Bizzell 


A MORAL MOTIVE? 


I wish to clarify a comment in 
your September issue about the 
Emancipation Proclamation 

(I Read the News Today, 
September 2015). Technically, 
the document only 

abolished slavery in the states 
remaining outside of the Union, 
but slavery would be allowed 
to continue in states returning 
to the fold. Lincoln’s intentions 
were to end the North/South 
conflict and to prevent any 
future spread of slavery. 

In this case, however, the final 
result was the same. This is a 
common misconception over 
here, and I only learned of this 
a few years ago. 

David Schor, 
Pennsylvania, USA 


Editor replies: 

You’re absolutely right that the 
Proclamation was a tactical 
decision - Lincoln knew the 
South’s economy depended on 
Slavery so it was just aS much a 
financial move as a moral one. 


THE FINAL TSAR 


History has not been kind to 

the Romanovs. After being 
horrifically murdered, they were 
buried in a mine with grenades, 
exhumed, reburied, their graves 
burned with acid, re-exhumed 
and finally lain at rest in a great 
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TRIAL OF THE CENTURY 
The Nuremberg Trials brought many Nazis to justice, but 
should Allied leaders have been among those in the dock? 


memorial - only to be disturbed 
once again to confirm a possibly 
faulty DNA test. A while back, I 
wrote in and suggested that DNA 
tests on the murdered prince 
Edward V take place solely as 
this issue of identification was 
unresolved, but the Romanovs’ 
is surely a case closed. That poor 
family has suffered enough in 
life and death, and this further 
invasion of their rest seems 
unnecessary and ghoulish. 
Matthew Wilson, 
Wolverhampton 


Editor replies: 

The recent exhumation of the 

last Russian Tsar and his wife has, 
indeed, divided opinion. While 
the Orthodox Church would like 
to confirm the royals’ identities 
before reburying other family 
members with them, many share 
your belief that it is a step too far. 


WAR CRIMINAL 


In response to your question 
“Should any Allied war 
leaders have been tried as war 
criminals, as well as German?” 
(November 2015, Nazis in the 
Dock), there is no doubt in my 
mind that Stalin should have. 
For most Eastern Europeans, 
23 August 1939 is a seminal 
date. This was when Nazi 
Germany and the Soviet Union 
signed their horrific pact — it 
was basically the green flag to 
launch full-scale war and send 
millions of Europeans to their 
deaths, either on the front or 
deportation to Siberia where 
the conditions were no better 
than in the German camps. 
Because they were on Soviet 
territory the Soviets got away 
with murder. I would guess that 












the mass deportations of 1941 
won't get a mention in May 
and June next year to mark the 
75th anniversary of these 
horrific crimes. 

Raymond Dale, 

via email 


Editor replies: 

With tens of millions dying in his 
rule, Joseph Stalin is a strong 
contender for the century’s most 
brutal tyrant (against some stiff 
competition!). We explore the life 
of the ‘Man of Steel’ on page 67. 






Love this page and 

magazine! I’m an expat 
living in Canada, | wish | could 
afford a subscription. Keep up 
the great work guys! | 
Anne White 
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Robert Honeybone, 

West Sussex 
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worth £19.99. 
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The Doctor is nowhere to be seen, but that doesn’t stop children 
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By December 1964, the sci-fi series Doctor Who was into it second series, 
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William Hartnell) battle the Daleks and travel space and time in his TARDIS. 
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There is little to make the festive season in 1940 very cheerful. 
Rationing has made Christmas feasts meagre, the government 
r=VaLovol Ul ¢=Le[=s-m el-Xo] o](-Mxom ol than /-] au ole) alel-me-]4al-Vam dal] 0M e)a-s1-) a] me lacemaal= 
constant threat of German air raids, as well as causing untold death 
Tare Me(=s-) of-1| am ce) cx-s-manlili(o) alm xem) ol-) ale mao me DI -Lec-Jon]ol-) am elalet-Vaelcelelaremmavate| 
yet families come together in crudely decorated shelters - Christmas 
trees have to be extra short to fit - and celebrate the holiday with 
smiles on their faces and hope that the next year will bring peace. 
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“| READ THE NEWS TODAY...” 


Weird and wonderful, it all happened in December 


HOW TO TURN HEADS 


1973 THE POWER 
OF CHRIST 
eco} 11 =| Be (0) 8) 


It didn’t take long after the release of 
The Exorcist on 26 December 1973 
(CoTamUlalil.<oiNVanvaloyVdl are mel arel(er-mce)anual= 
day after Christmas), for the horror 
to build a reputation as the scariest 


olin ols1e) 0) = mre ala ale melelalalemsiergs\-lallalels 
and extreme measures to stop 
4 ay. “7 | oe 4 poe “= | people watching the film, starring 
Se 6 a ee a Linda Blair as a possessed 12-year- 
\ ee est fot wee | ‘in | oe: Wiewoeee§ Old girl. Tales of a priest attacking 
the screen to exorcise the evil spirit, 


nl - : Tai and nuns spraying the long queues 
ANIMAL (WHITE) HOUSE ie _ ;' 2 ' with holy water, however, only drove 


1828 THE PARTY : te its more patrons into the cinema. 
PRESIDENT aS. Se ee 


When war-hero Andrew Jackson won 
the US Presidential election in December 
1828, he was a crowd-pleasing choice. 
Olamaarsmero\V elm alismlarclelelelaslaelanmian\icls 
gajelolansvomuarcia 4°01 elem of-o) 0) (-We(-S-Yor-Jale(-to 
on Washington DC to see him speak and 
try to attend the reception at the White 
mL@lUISiom @UValslatcl ANAC] AIsMeOlUl eo melslanlamelare| 
shake the President’s hand). The mob, 
however, was unruly, with one account 
claiming, “Ladies fainted, men were seen 
with bloody noses and such a scene of 
confusion took place as is impossible to 
fo [=S-{o4 d | 0] - Me @ OLS MISIN SOI Acie ALO MRC laaIIaela> 
was supposedly broken, Jackson fled 
- possibly through a window - and the 
only way to empty the building was to 
fill tubs with punch and position them 
on the White House lawn. 
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CROSSWORD GETS FIRST CLUE Boar sannnae | E Rase 
1913 FUN WITH WORDS Sega | Bee 









cy 
Sunday mornings with the newspaper were never a7. The clove of 8 oY bg. A fist 


1 . To agtet aah 
| 3a 79. To aude Dee ey a ship. 
the same after 21 December 1913, all because the Seu3t, The paral of pin tan of? 
; | To cultivate i ; 
Yo linolaxelmua\-WN(- yan Zola.ana ela lema\awisieveleliaialacveie : m3 Ate olwootemo | S2t eee in mnd 
; ; , 6-1 
to fill soace in the ‘Fun’ section. Liveroool-born \ se neler 


1 
do. 
POD. Famencl. | hore | 


journalist Arthur Wynne quickly devised a diamond- p | 24-25. Foundon 


shaped word puzzle (left), named a ‘word-cross’, \ i) Wi 
which was completed by solving the clues below. 

His word-cross appeared In following editions, but 

thanks to a typesetting error, the name was switched. 

They’ve been known as ‘crosswords’ since. 
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1484 


Fear of witchcraft was all-too 
(olnnlanrelamlamaarcelk=\clmulaaresnaaiaa 


Then, on 5 December 1484, those 
seeking to persecute suspected | 
witches were given powerful backing | 
Walla exe) e\-mlalarece=lalaavall MISSIel-\elrc) | 
OlUllmasyeolelalisialemuaicns) <icinciaecmeli 
witches and giving approval for 


dalslaamelalismstolemuarcle 
alarereslalmcmelslelte] go) ulelane)elciaisomual> 
nl@lele lec lasso aresialaelalssmelm alelaainle 
Salem ela lncl mYNalKelamalelalacs 


William Friedkin’s cult 

Ole SISTOM\Zolsm alelaallarclacre mmole 
ten Oscars Cit was the first 
horror to be up for Best 
Picture) and has, to date, 
aatelel-m@)V.-)ane-.@lOmaalliilelar 


mo by) 
beg fj iE 
~ | 1759 


(7 ; IS | LUNISISto] KS ROMCto\ alu alo 1Un ASIA O)k2\\2)au- Vad alll an GlUllalalccicmaaleisie 
: | WI 


ie have been confident his distinctive stout would be popular 
= DRAUGHT / with the masses. When, on 31 December 1759, he took 
over a disused brewery at St James’s Gate in Dublin, 
a NaleomGlelialalossismel a> 
| still there - some 250 years into their nine-millennia tenancy 
— and selling over 1.8 billion pints of the black stuff every year. 


1642 


After months at sea, Dutchman Abel Tasman 
achieved something on 13 December 1642 that 
no European had done to date - he looked upon 
(what is now) New Zealand. Unfortunately, the 


Kt . They mistook the trumpet calls from 
his ships as a war cry so attacked and killed several 
sailors in their waka (canoes). Before leaving, 
Tasman named the place ‘Murderers’ Bay’. 


King Henry | was not short of 
enemies, especially from rivals to 
lism =ialel isjamaalaelalswacianalicmelare(oliare 
was due not to any of them, but 

a bow! of his favourite dish. His 
35-year reign came to an end on ) “SS =<4 
1 December 1135 after, it is said, yy ~= », Raga OV AD Tocaalol anc le\emaat 
alsmerolald go (elk=\emrelelom ele)i-e) all are = —— 

following a 

Ceel-like fish). As his sons were 
already dead - their shio had sunk 
in the English Channel in 1120 

- the 


Academie des Sciences in 
rlaicmclalalelelarecre maaicm GCluyaaalcla 
Prize - offering 

to anyone who succeeded in 
morolanlanlelalrerclal are mise mcmcieel 


and receiving a response’. 
, the Anarchy, as Henry’s 


daughter Matilda and neohew 
Stephen fought for the crown. 


ISTOCK X8, GETTY X3, KOBAL X1 
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DAILY SKETCH, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1936 


HE EMPI 


SS 


CHEER)! 
BALDWIN’S 
i STATEMENT | 


chine SEE 


Official Statement | 
To ‘Daily Sketch’ 


BY CECILIE LESLIE a 
WT RS. ERNEST SIMPSON, the woman the king 
“1 wants to marry, is willing, to.syithdraw froman | 
unhappy situation ifsuch action would solve ‘the | 
problem.” “ | eee | 

Lord Brownlow, Lord-in-Waiting to the King, told. me 
this in the Hotel Majestic, Cannes, last night. 

We sat in a private room at the hotel awaiting Lord 
Brownlow, who" had travelled from London with Mrs. pimp- 
son. At §.30 p.m. he arrived with Mr. Herman Rogers, 4s. 
Simpson’s host, and a secretary. t+ ha 


CHARGED ATMOSPHERE The Statement 
The doors of the room were locked, « MRS. SIMPSON, THROUGHOUT 
I could sense that we were about to] THE LAST FEW WEEKS, HAS IN- 
hear something momentous. The | VARIABLY WISHED TO AVOID ANY | 
atmosphere was charged. We waited.| ACTION OR PROPOSAL WHICH | 
.. « Then suddenty Lord Brownlow “woULD HURT OR DAMAGE -HIS 
was speaking MAJESTY OR THE THRONE. 
"What Nave to say to-night,” he} “TO-DAY HER ATTITUDE IS UN- 
stated, “is divided into two vections | CHANGED, AND SHE IS WILLING, IF | 
separate and distinct. SUCH ACTION WOULD SOLVE THE 
* Firstly a denial, second an official PROBLEM, TO WITHDRAW FORTH- 
statement from Mrs, Simpson. witH FROM A SITUATION 
“The denial is as follows: ‘Mrs. | THAT HAS BEEN RENDERED BOTH 
Simpson has given no interview of | UNHAPPY AND UNTENABLE.”* 
any sort or kind aml made no state- — - all, 
ment to the Press whatsoever other jand yesterday and that these hed -a 
than the statement | now make on direct bearing on this latest development. ° 
her behalf. ~ It is understood mpecn 15 
Pa now ae ie ner mi _ aoe rether 
reat 1S a ae will remain An Cannes engands 
Lord Brownlow picked up 4 bog Teturn to Amencs Cr eee ae 
Lord Brownlow picked OPS, sStver where tere seed up 
sounded like machine-gun fire in the which must be settled UP. . 


silence. , Jil 

‘He then read the statement, which was SEEN IN GARDEN 

dated “Cannes, December 7, 1936. soa oe 

bore Beem! Simpson's signature, Wallis ft is recognised, howe eae any ; 

~ None of us could speak as he finished, tea must fest cheese Seng. toa eel Lip FLING W 

We had expected news. But this.... 4 Mrs. boa sartig wos sce SEAT the Se oe ae : ITH A KING 
‘nae gxPeniow spoke again as he tion trees In the villa gardens during : ice the Britist 

oeord, Prveided the statement and Pro°Gay ‘This part of the crate As | 7 

handed: & the secretary to place in ,, CNR te “ was no doubt - : | a5: , SET eS) nibe 

an sitaché Cae. is all tor the Mets nat A Simpson reached her 336, public opinion was 

present.” : momentous decision. firmly against Wallis 
Thus did Mrs, Simpson take the British With her in the gardens were two 9 | i Waaouire aourclead | 

public—the world—into her confidence. Scots terriers. ne 5 apn ! ts Nalersrom 
I understand that there were several Mrs. Simpson Was wearing @ navy 

‘phone calls between the villa and Eng- cardigan over @ light dress. 


Now read pages 2, 3, 9, 6, 7, 13, 15, 16 





YESTERDAY’S PAPERS 


On 8 December 1936, the latest twist in the abdication crisis hit the papers 





ot yet a year into his reign, Edward VIII 
was agonising over a historic decision: 
should he stay on the throne or be 
with the woman he loved? 

After meeting at a house party in 1931, the 
handsome, if imprudent, playboy Edward 
began an affair with Wallis Simpson, an 
American socialite married to her second 
husband (having divorced her first). Barely 
accepted when he was Prince of Wales, their 
relationship was intolerable once he became 
King in January 1936. Throughout the year, 
the monarchy was in a constitutional crisis, 
as strong opposition from both religious and 
political bodies argued that Edward, as Head 
of the Church of England, couldn’t marry 
a divorced woman and remain King. Yet, 
Edward was besotted. 

In August, they were spotted on holiday in 
the Mediterranean, providing great photos 
for American and European newspapers 
— they were Kept out the British press to avoid 
embarrassment. By December, however, the 
story was too big to be hushed up, especially 
after Prime Minster Stanley Baldwin give 
Edward three options: end his relationship 
with Wallis; marry her and risk his ministers 
resigning; or abdicate. Despite Wallis’s 
announcement that she was “willing to give 
up the King”, Edward’s mind was made up. 

On 10 December, he signed the Instrument 
of Abdication and, the next day, declared he 
could not burden his royal duties “without 
the help and support of the woman I love”. 
Edward, now Duke of Windsor, went into 
exile in France and married Wallis in 1937. © 
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TOP: Edward and 
Wallis are snapped 
together during an 
August holiday in 
the Mediterranean 
RIGHT: A group 
supporting Edward 
gathers outside 
Buckingham Palace 
in early December 


1936 ALSO IN THE NEWS... 


1 DECEMBER The Hitler Youth - the 
Nazi Party’s organisation for the training 
and education of Germany’s teenage 
boys - becomes mandatory for all males 
deemed of acceptable “racial purity”. 


6 DECEMBER After being condemned 
to death in his native Soviet Union, Marxist 
revolutionary Leon Trotsky is granted 
asylum in Mexico. |n 1940, however, he is 
assassinated on the orders of Stalin. 


“THE BOY WILL RUIN HIMSELF 
IN 12 MONTHS” kINnG GEORGE Vv 








MONARCH’S MOB 
During his 527-day reign, 
=o ME ge Mat-leM ol-\-1am ole) ellite ls 
Fe Tiilelile Mm dit-m ol-\e) o)(- MESO amuals 


wake of his abdication 


speech - amidst fears that, 
without a king, the country 


roluliome)lelaalaarsianaice 


revolution - protests broke 
olUlmnsialo Ni aialemsiel eo) elo)aunnelaralliaar 


12 DECEMBER chinese leader 
Chiang Kai-Shek is seized by his own 
generals, who demand he cease the civil 
war and unite his Nationalists with the 
Communists against the threat of Japan. 
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The conquering corporation that pillaged the world 


THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY RECEIVES (Bemsict. 
A ROYAL CHARTER — fmvwccetence 


be the most valuable item to 





Before the East India Company, Britain was a land largely eee re the ey aval 
_ a: market port of Bantam. By the 
lacking in tea, cups, pepper and the colour purple... = mid-18th century, Indian silks, 


cottons and calicoes made up 
| 60 per cent of the EIC’s sales. | 


etter known today as the East India But the EIC’s cargo soon spread beyond | 
Bom: (EIC), when it was formally —_ just spices as its power and wealth grew \ 
established by Royal Charter on to an extraordinary size. From trading in s 
31 December 1600, the company had the everything from tea, cotton and opium, the | 
snappy title of Governor and Company of EIC became a monopolistic corporation, 
Merchants of London Trading into the East which - with its own armies and lands 
Indies. It was originally created to take a bite - ruled swathes of the British Empire. 


out of the Asian (or ‘East Indian’) 
spice trade, which, at the time, 
had been dominated by the 
Spanish and Portuguese. 











The East India Company had 
their own ships, private armies, 
even their own coinage (below) 


~ = c - ~ = - 
eo 7 - 


c= = Sh 


Known as ‘blue gold’, Potassium nitrate, also known 
indigo dye was one of the most as Saltpetre, is one of the key 
valuable commodities the EIC components in gunpowder, 
traded in. The Brits developed a which was in high demand back 
total monopoly on the dye, and in warring Europe. In 1682, 
sold it throughout Europe the EIC imported a whopping 
at great profit. 1,500 tons of the stuff. 
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Concerned about the loss In 1699, the EIC began to trade 
of British silver, and the with China, where its main 


Back in Europe, demand was decreasing value of cloth interest was tea. By 1750, some 

booming for flavoursome goods, the EIC switched its 2,150 tons of Chinese tea were 

cargos such as cloves, nutmeg trading commodity from traded for British silver a year. 
and mace, as the items silver to illegal opium in the 
were used in food as well as 19th century. This led to the 
medicines and perfumes. First Opium War (1839-42). 








: = . J 
Canton > 


~ capital of British EIC bases in China allowed 
territories in them to fund the tea trade 


| India until 1911 with illegal opium exports 
Bombay : sien | 


In 1668, Bombay was . : 
transferred to the EIC ne 
from King Charles II for Ain 
an annual rent of £10 | ! ox gr 


Madras A major pe ee | 
citadel, Fort St George, ce a, 
was built at the Madras eg Ar 
EIC base in 1644 4 oo 












lueiweeile, 

\ SRI LANKA | ea : Ni at-W-leleleoy daareie> 

: : — ear number of voyages 

made by EIC ships 

between 1600 and 
1873, when the 
exeyanl ets] aN AAicls 


“%, disbanded. 4 


Bantam 
The Site of the leis 
Tirst factory — Crucial] 
In Establishing Power 


By the beginning of The very first EIC expedition 
the 18th century, the EIC had on 13 February 1601 set sail in 
established trade in China, search of pepper. It returned 
buying in porcelain items such from the islands of Sumatra and 
as ‘custard cups’, ‘chocolate Java in 1603, with four boats 
cups’ and ornamental statues. loaded with the spice. Later, 
Previously, such items had to be the EIC would also establish a 

haggled for at Bantam market. spice trade with China. 


INFOGRAPHIC: RACHEL DICKENS, ALAMY X3, GETTY X2, ISTOCK X5, TOPFOTO X1 
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aAvdalclaw~Vexe) irom i mi-lalelstemelamual= 
Moon in 1969, 





from the first Wright Flyer inside 
his space suit, as well as a piece of 
2 wood from the craft’s propeller. 
HAPPENED NEXT: 


The first powered, heavier-than-air 
flight heralds the age of aviation 


1903 WRIGHT BROTHERS 
FLY INTO HISTORY 


It didn’t get very high or very far, and it only survived 
one day, but Wilbur and Orville Wright’s Flyer was a 
milestone moment in human flight... 














Meulal- Adele laien=)gelda\-lasmuclarel-Yomual-lig 
work on their aircraft - they built 
Solis ao] MO]IKe(slacm els kelasmualcli as 

. engine-propelled Flyer - by 

; . : 4g : | . Always the 

Orville and i aes be ' ' bs Tem” Mla\-lalncla-mudal-nalel-\el-lamelelileliaremlare 

on oe eae a flight " > | selling their own bicycles in 1896. 

reaaing ) 
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he biting wind, at 27mph, may have 
j been gusting harder than was ideal, 

but Wilbur and Orville Wright were 
determined to complete a test of their latest 
invention: a powered biplane. After all, they 
chose the Kill Devil Hills, a barren patch of 
land in North Carolina, as the site for their 
Flyer’s inaugural flight specifically for its 
strong winds. So they set up the launch rail 
on the flat rather than an incline, and Orville 
climbed into position aboard the lower wing 
and took the controls. 

At about 10.35am on that chilly morning 
of 17 December 1903, the Flyer lurched into 
life. For about 12 seconds. It came down with 
a bump some 36 metres away, which may not 
sound overly impressive, but it was enough to 
prove that the Wright Brothers had built an 





«lf birds can glide for long = 
matic of tim 
ES can’t: 


h ree ates Wild “Pie 


aircraft —- considered the first of its kind — that 
was powered and fully controlled by a pilot. 
The American brothers, taking it turns at 
the controls, made three further flights that 
day reaching 53, 61 and, saving the best for 
last, 260 metres. They would have Kept going, 
but while the brothers were celebrating the 
massive distance achieved by Wilbur, a gust 
of wind flipped the Flyer and caused severe 
damage. It was never flown again, yet in its 
short life, the first Wright Flyer ensured its 
place as one of history’s most famous planes. 


WING-WARPING 

What made this creation so innovative? 

There were other, more-qualified engineers 
developing their own craft at the same time (it 
is even argued that one, Gustave Whitehead, 


Fr 
© Lee 





ay — 
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e, then 
“12, — 


w= - = 


made a flight before the Wrights), but the 
Flyer’s vital advance was that it could be 
controlled on all three axes needed for a 
successful airplane: pitch, roll and yaw. This 
was achieved by the pilot, while sat in a 
wooden cradle, bending the material of the 
12-metre wings in a process called ‘wing- 


warping’, which — with the rudder and a hand 
lever — made all the difference when steering. 
Over the next few years, the Wrights 
continued to refine their design, resulting, 
on 5 October 1905, with Wilbur making a 
39-minute flight in their third Flyer. However, 
they didn’t find commercial success until they 
travelled to France, where, by 1908, they were 
giving public demonstrations to wildly excited 
crowds. Aviation was taking off and the 
Wright Brothers were in the pilot’s seat. © 


Olam a Di-\o=\anl else aval lolelaarcle 
attempted to launch their Flyer, 
but it crashed seconds after 
takeoff. The 


Sie) 
when it came to their second, and 
ultimately successful, test flight 
three days later, it was deemed 
fair to let Orville have a turn. 





- 


a 


ae FIRST FLIGHT 
. Although it only 
lasted 12 seconds, 
the first flight by 
Orville Wright was 
captured on camera, 
as his brother 
Wilbur watches on 


GETTY X2 
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GEORGE ROBERT TWELVES HEWES PAINTING COURTESY OF: THE BOSTONIAN SOCIETY, GETTY X1, LIBRARY OF CONGRESS X1 
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How George Robert Twelves Hewes went from 


a royal subject to an American citizen 


» BOSTON HOSTS 
HISTORY'S MOST 
FAMOUS TEA PARTY 


On the wintry evening of 16 December 1773, a Boston shoemaker 
stood up against British oppression and became a patriot 






being apprenticed to a shoemaker 
at the age of 14, Hewes remained 
in that lowly profession his 
whole life — his efforts to escape 
in his youth by enlisting in the 
army were thwarted by his short 
stature, standing at 5’1’’. So he 
bought his own shop, where he 
struggled to support his wife, 
Sally, and growing family, so 
much so that he spent time 

in debtors’ prison. Despite his 
personal trials, however, Hewes 
couldn’t ignore Boston’s volatile 
political climate for long. 

The Massachusetts town had 
long been a hotbed of resentment 
against British taxation, with 
tensions flaring between colonists 
and the several thousand British 
soldiers stationed there. This 
came to a head on 5 March 1770, 
when a mostly unarmed mob, 
including Hewes in its number, 
was fired upon outside Boston’s 
Customs House. The scene on a 
snowy Kings Street was chaos, 
with five people fatally shot. 
Hewes, who sustained an injury 
to the shoulder by being hit with 
the butt of a gun, was standing 


aving hastily disguised 
tal themselves as Mohawk 
Native Americans — using 
coal dust to darken their skin and 
wearing feathers in their hair 
—a band of American patriots 
marched to Boston Harbor. On 
that cold evening of 16 December 
1773, they climbed aboard three 
British ships docked there, calmly 
subdued the crews and dumped 
all 342 chests of tea from the 
holds into the water. 
Causing £18,000 in losses 
(over a million dollars today), 
the ‘Boston Tea Party’ was an 
audacious protest against British 
taxes imposed on the American 
colonies. It was also one of three 
defining events to occur in Boston 
in the prelude to the American 
Revolutionary War, along with 
a massacre and a tarring-and- 
feathering. And one seemingly 
insignificant man was at the 
centre of all of them... 
OTBED OF RESENTI 
George Robert Twelves Hewes, 
born to a large Bostonian family 
in 1742, was always poor. Since 


Historian Alfred F Young, from The Shoemaker and the Tea Party 
(1999), a biography of George Robert Twelves Hewes 
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RIPE OLD AGE 


When Hewes passed away 
olaom NiO).21001 Olsens y-AOMmaIsmNicls 


98 years old, but uncertainty 
o\iclamalicmcleromantatolalaniit:lih's 
believed him to be 109. He 
was buried unceremoniously 
but later reinterred ina 
cemetery for veterans. 




























next to James Caldwell when 

he was killed and caught his 
body as it fell. The events of that 
night were labelled the ‘Boston 
Massacre’, and were recounted 
countless times as a powerful 
anti-British propaganda tool. 


From then, Hewes was a devoted 
member of the Patriot movement, 
SO was an eager volunteer for the 
Tea Party nearly four years later. 
The 60 or so men involved were 
split into three boarding crews, 
one for each ship, and Hewes’ 
loyalty — or “whistling talent” as 
he claimed - was rewarded with 
his appointment to ‘boatswain’ 
(a de facto officer) of the party 
on the Dartmouth. It was Hewes 


JUST THEIR ae) 
CUP OF TEA ’ Wb ye 
Hundreds watched ye 
and celebrated during kg 
the ieee Tea Party 
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PATRIOT’S PORTRAIT 
After finding fame, Hewes 
sat for this portrait by 
Joseph Cole in 1835, which 
latlale km comdalcmel-\ alam dale 
Old State House in Boston 
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who demanded the Keys from the 
ship’s captain and supervised the 
dumping. He even reprimanded 
a fellow Patriot caught trying 

to smuggle tea in his coat. A 
member of his party later praised 
Hewes’s leadership by declaring, 
“In the heat of conflict, the 

small man with the large name 
had been elevated from a poor 
shoemaker to Captain Hewes.” 


Not long after the destruction 

of the tea, Hewes was, again, 

a central character in a major 
political and widely publicised 
incident in Boston. In January 
1774, Hewes witnessed customs 
official John Malcolm (a much- 
hated Bostonian and staunch 
Loyalist) threatening a young 
boy with his cane. When Hewes 
intervened, Malcolm struck 

him instead and “wounded him 
deeply on the forehead”. Hewes 
had a scar the rest of his life. The 
attack was reported and, that 
same night, Malcolm was dragged 
from his house, stripped, then 
tarred and feathered. 

The violent and extremely 
painful punishment, reported in 
many newspapers, was yet more 
evidence to the British Parliament 
that the situation in Boston was 
getting out of control, leading 
them to pass punitive laws in an 
attempt to restore order. What 


“UNHAPPY 
BOSTON!” 
A famous engraving 
of the Boston 
massacre by Henry 
Pelham - later 
copied by the great 
Patriot, Paul Revere 


pa cleje}»#-le] 0) E 


Before the Boston Massacre, 
Hewes would try and keep 
the British on side with a swig 
o) maul ante olelmmalsmelalecmas)elelancte 
mse) leli-launelaxeial=r— leave malamelele 
of a pair of shoes - for which 
the man received 350 lashes. 
Hewes was horrified at the 
SToNVs AIA Ol malcom OlUlalicialaalslale 


they got was a revolution as 
Americans decided to end British 
rule and fight for independence. 


During the eight-year American 
Revolutionary War, Hewes served 
as a privateer (hoping to make 
money from seized booty) and 
militiaman, while still providing 
for his family. His experiences 
weren't exactly eventful, but 
Hewes remained a revolutionary 
through and through. When the 
war was won in 1783, he was 
proud to say he had gone from 
subject under a monarchy to an 
equal citizen in a new nation 
— and it was a transformation he 
had been part of from the start. 
Yet his story was nearly lost as 
Hewes fell back into obscurity, 
and poverty, after the war. He 
was in his 90s when ‘discovered’ 
and hailed to be one of the last 
living members of the Tea Party. 
He was hurled to fame after two 
biographies were written about 
him and, in 1835, Hewes - named 
the “venerable patriot” - was 
cheered as guest of honour at the 
Fourth of July celebrations in his 
former home town of Boston. 





©) Fi WHAT DO YOU THINK? 
Do you know an extraordinary tale 

that we should tell next? 

Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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BY MILES RUSSELL 


WHAT’S THE STORY? 


or nearly four centuries, Britain was 

part of one the largest empires of 

the ancient world. Today, it is easy 
to think of this period as a time of luxury 
and decadence, with well-groomed, Latin- 
speaking natives wholeheartedly embracing 
a more civilised, Mediterranean way of life. 
Needless to say, it wasn’t completely like 
this. Not everyone appreciated the Roman 
way of doing things. 

Unified by a single currency, a wealthy 

elite prospered, while the poor simply 
struggled to get by. It was a place where fine 


PERCE — 
ROMAN IGITAIN 


art and architecture certainly flourished, 
but only for those with money. Politicians 
were corrupt (and often did little to disguise 
the fact), big business was built on family 
connections and the justice system clearly 
favoured the powerful. Europe, Africa and 
Asia were periodically wracked by rioting, 
unrest and civil conflict while mass- 
migration and disease tore at the very fabric 
of society. 

Sound familiar? Welcome to the Roman 
Empire’s most distant, northerly province: 
welcome to Britannia. 


NOW READ ON... 
2 | NEED TO KNOW 
@ First Contact p28 
@ The Conquest 29 
€ Regime Change p30 
@) Everyday Life p32 
5 Mallclaceclarehmol\cm elo 


TIMELINE 


Four centuries of invasions, rebellions and 
barbaric attacks in Roman Britain 058 


HADRIAN’S WALL 
biome) amearom-ve(e(-e)mdarom—ipnle)ic-mer-a 


GET HOOKED 


There’s more to see, read and do p4/ 
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TAKE ONE 

(OF- 1 =1-F-] ad 4 cole) ok-m-| ad hVc- me) || 
the coast of Britain, for 
the first time, in 55 BC 
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FIRST CONTACT 
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PIRATE LIFE 


At the age of 25, while still a private 
citizen, Caesar was captured by 
pirates. He charmed his captors, 
aroWAlaremGalslaalaclisicmalismaclasielaam@al> 
jd arelulel almnuars\aemulalel-lav-)iulsremallaap 


and joked about how he would 
FolacauelUlaliciamealqleamn@laleomugslovmal> 
had them all crucified. 





Whose original idea was it to cross 
the Channel, and why did they? 





ith a shout that was almost 
inaudible over the roar of 
the approaching enemy, the 


Eagle Bearer of the 10th Legion leapt 
from the prow of his ship and into the 
churning waves below. Surfacing almost 
immediately, he started forward, choking 
and struggling on through the swell 

to the shore where a mass of fierce, 
blue-tattooed warriors was waiting. 
Spurred into life by his actions, the 

first line of Roman legionaries quickly 
followed, falling headlong into the surf 
and marching on towards almost certain 
death. It was late summer 55 BC and 
Britain was about to emerge kicking and 
screaming onto the pages of history. 


The isles of Britain had seemed an obvious 
target for the Roman general Julius Caesar who, 
by 55 BC had subjugated the tribes of Gaul 
(France) and led his troops across the Rhine 
River into Germany. No Roman army had ever 
crossed the mysterious ‘ocean’ at the very edge 
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of the civilised world, and Caesar was nothing if 
not a daring glory-seeker. 

Truth be told, neither of his expeditions to 
Britain, in 55 and 54 BC, were a great success, 
at least in military and economic terms. During 
the first invasion, Caesar found himself trapped 
on the beaches of Kent, hemmed in on all sides 
by the enemy. He could only watch helplessly as 
reinforcements were scattered by a storm at sea 
and his own transport vessels were dashed to 
pieces on the shore. Luckily for the Roman, the 
Britons sued for peace, allowing the invaders to 
retreat in hastily repaired ships. 

Within a year, Caesar was back. He hoped to 
defeat the Britons in open battle and capture a 
British town. He achieved both of these, but at 
a great cost of lives. At the end of the campaign, 
the General left for Gaul taking hostages, 
promises of protection money (termed ‘tribute’) 
and assurances that those who had submitted 
to him would enjoy enhanced trade status and 
power as client kingdoms of Rome, providing 
the Empire with a degree of security along its 
northern barbarian frontier. 








GAIUS JULIUS CAESAR 
CAESAR (c100-44BC) 


Julius Caesar was an ambitious politician. 

In c58 BC, he took command of Roman 
territory in southern Gaul (France), which 
he used as a springboard for conquest. His 
seven-year Campaign across Gaul killed 
over a million civilians, while perhaps a 
million more were taken as slaves, all in the 
name of self-promotion. War brought profit 
and status; Caesar badly needed both. 











THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE 


(©) mts) muarowslarel(syareelidl=scme) maalomMcsvellksla@slaletslay 
IRCOLAALSMAc lS ALS | Rote 1ONSIU] AVANYZO) ems) Xe) a0 [ale manlelera| 
of its early life under attack by one rival 
state or another, Rome learned how to fight 
and stay alive. Having disposed of Its ruling 
monarchy in 509 BC, the city viewed itself 
as unique for being a republic, governed by 
a senate who spoke and acted (at least in 
id alsvo)ave me)al e\-)at<] me) mu alom esve) e)(=¥ 

By the first century BC, this republic was fast 
lexexee) gallate msl ams)anl eli comatchVlale mciaatcisialcvem iecmaatclia 
NVc] An Ot] aa atc lelommelacemelee Olralaremeclaaine)avmlams) ey-l10F 
Sicily, Sardinia, the south of France, North 
Africa and Greece. Now, men such as Julius 
(@reTaKst=] MA Lo] Ros) ©) Ravole ll ale mnce)aatelalm eX@)/\.-) mele lun | alae) 
id als Musto hV/c le ommn,0) 4 (0 me) male) aualsaam all] ce) e\-¥ 


The Roman Empire, c60 BC 
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CLOSE TO GOD 
Claudius is imagined as the 

ultimate Roman God, Jupiter, in this 
statue found in the Vatican Museum 





™ Myhen, in 44 BC, Caesar was 
NYY assassinated, it triggered 
: ' a period of civil war. The 

tumultuous era ended in 31 BC, when 
Caesar’s grand-nephew and adopted son, 
Augustus, found himself in charge. He, 
along with the emperors who followed, 
needed to show Rome’s power in both 
politics and war, especially against 
the ‘barbarians’ of northern Europe. 
Prestige and swift economic returns - in 
the form of slaves, tribute, booty and 
a range of natural resources - could be 
won if Rome’s armies pushed north. The 
question for Augustus and his successors, 
Tiberius, Caligula and Claudius, was who 
exactly could they legitimately pick a 
fight with? 








without a fight 


THE CONQUEST 


Britain may have been partially Romanised, 
but it was far from conquered 


Britain was an attractive opportunity for Emperor 
Claudius. He needed both a solid victory, to 
establish his military credentials, and to effect 
regime change on those British kings who 

were threatening the pro-Roman monarchies 

of southern England. An expedition, led by the 
General Aulus Plautius (Claudius remained back 
in Rome making further preparations), landed on 
the south coast in AD 43. Unfortunately we don’t 
know exactly where these troops disembarked 

(it may have been in Kent, Sussex or Hampshire), 
although, as a Key goal of the campaign was to 
restore the displaced King Verica of the Atrebates 
tribe, which lay in what is now northern 
Hampshire, a landing in the natural harbours of 
Portsmouth or Chichester seems likely. 

Sadly for Plautius, things swiftly unravelled 
as his expedition encountered serious 
resistance. Identifying the key player 
in the insurgency as a Briton named 
Caratacus, Plautius sent word to 
Claudius for reinforcements. These 
duly arrived, together with the 





BRITISH RESISTANCE 
Caratacus was the aat=lamviate, 
refused to let Britain fe Le) 





aiar 

when the Queen 
o)mdaicu = )alel-lalacisml am olanalsian 
aateliclare| . He 
sought refuge with her, only 
Komi aromallaatsiciimaltclalersvemen.cie 
to the Romans. 




















Emperor himself and, to add a certain dramatic 
flair to the campaign, a number of elephants. 
Emboldened, the Roman force took Caratacus’s 
capital of Camulodunum (now Colchester) 
where Rome received the surrender of 11 British 
rulers. Leaving Britain after a stay of around 
two weeks, Claudius instructed his General 
to “subjugate all the remaining areas”. The 
problem for Plautius was that Caratacus had 
escaped and, despite Rome’s best efforts, it 
would take nearly a decade to track him down. 
Wales, it is fair to say, caused Rome some 
major problems. First, in chasing the errant 
King Caratacus, the Roman state found itself 
embroiled in a campaign that proved both 
difficult and time consuming. Caratacus 
was finally captured, after transferring the 
theatre of war into north Wales and thence 
en into the north of England, in AD 51. 
™ Nevertheless, the fierce tribes of 
»\ southern Wales - the Silures in 
particular — fought on for another 
two violent decades. 


A reconstruction of the Roman cit 


STYLE BRITANNIA 


As the invaders imposed their culture onto Britain’s 


‘barbaric’ tribes, there was a clear merging of ideas 
and styles, as these artefacts show... 


ol oe 


y z hy | 


Of Silchester, then known.as Calleva » 
Atrebatum, in Hampshire — 
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REGIME CHANGE 
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1. RUDSTON VENUS MOSAIC 
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from an explicitly Celtic mindset, there is 
ated dal late Med tly lots] mrs] ekelel amd al mal le Mm el-t-] ax-tar-] el-xe, 
Venus. Naked but for two bracelets, she hurls 
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Those who welcomed the Romans stood to gain, 
but many fought back against their invaders 


ritain of the Iron Age was littered 

with a patchwork of tribes, each 

with their own outlooks, identities 
and allegiances. Sadly, this prehistoric 
society remains a mystery and we know 
little about how the tribes were organised 
or what they thought of themselves or 
their leaders. The names we possess for 
the different tribes, such as the Iceni, the 
Atrebates and the Catuvellauni, are those 
recorded by the Romans. As such it is 
likely that, in establishing this framework, 
the invaders recognised only the larger 
political groups. 


The real tribal map of Iron Age Britain was no 
doubt simplified by the Romans, who preferred 
the idea of single groups occupying particular 
areas under the rule of individual leaders. 
It’s probable that the names we use today for 
the ‘tribes’ of Britain were no more than the 
identifiers of each particular ruling dynasty. A 
‘tribe’ could simply have been those who owed 
allegiance to a specific king and not necessarily 
always a discrete ethnic or cultural group. 

As Rome moved into, what was for them, 
the unknown upland regions of the west 
(the Cotswolds, Devon, Cornwall and Wales), 
they left something of a power-gap in the 
southern lowlands of England. In the absence 
of a garrison, the long-term stability of land 
acquired by Rome was guaranteed by the 
establishment of client states — tribal kingdoms 
that maintained a semi-autonomous existence 
under the watchful eyes of the Roman state. 
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In the immediate aftermath of the invasion, 
five tribes in particular seem to have benefited 
directly from Roman patronage to a lesser or 
greater degree: the Iceni, the Brigantes, the 
Atrebates, the Regni and the Catuvellauni. 

The elevation of these tribal players in the 
years immediately following the invasion is 
clear enough. The Catuvellauni, Atrebates and 
Regni were all provided with the infrastructure 
of local government in the form of new towns - 
Silchester, St Albans and Chichester respectively, 
all showing evidence of early street grids and 
bathhouses. St Albans and Silchester may 
well have had high-status domestic structures 
established for their ruling elite within the area 
of the new cities, while Chichester had one close 
by at Fishbourne (see page 34). 

Few Romano-British towns could really be 
judged a success, as the British never fully 
became an urbanized society. New towns 
operated as tribal centres run, in most instances, 
by surviving elements of native society, to 
whom Rome had delegated authority. These 
leaders oversaw the implementation of the 
justice system and decided who lived, who died 
and how much tax everyone paid. Towns were 
centres of trade and commerce - places where 
the old gods continued to be worshipped, albeit 
within new stone temples. This was where the 
wealthy and powerful lived in their big houses; 
where agricultural produce was brought, 
bartered and stored. The Britons had been 
provided with the skeleton of urban life by the 
state, but it is fair to say that they fleshed it out 
in very unRoman ways. 





2. HIGH ROCHESTER SCULPTURE 
Whether this depicts Venus at her bath or 
three water deities, the overall effect is a 
iid Cialemitcirolamelm.co)pit-lim(e(-t-MGait-malelele-1ahic= 
Yotb|Poldelg-)m-laleMmOC-\id rom lant-lel-aVm@dal-melt-liL @re(x-h 
=Valtc] ae (=te Mm al-t-lek-m-lale mm ol-t-] ar-jat-| ek-\e mile lela-s-p me-lare| 
is a masterpiece of early British art. 


3. BATH MEDUSA 

BM alMelalce LU c= Mm alerie-lednlrel-ve mmeoler-t-lamre ly (-Villale| 
V(=Va-tre)ameoym w(-xelet-Mmelalelirclihmiceliim-mela-t1' 
classical temple to Minerva, has writhing 
Jat). CPt =y= bal [lodakcmelalemele)lelaliacmiclametcliemeleis 

1 FYom dal-Meleol(-Vielmmoleicel late tr-)\,-\e Mela al-) aol alel hi 


expression typically found in Celtic art-forms. 


yNexoro)aeliaremaemualrsmalicinelaicla 
Tacitus, despite being a 
inalclelemolmncolaarsy 


were raped by the 
xolaatelatsmelaremalslaulclalels 
and property stolen. Such 
arolasiama acto ldaalslalanZelelre, 
explain Boudicca’s wrath. 





. Ma oe] Med | Sy ac] We) Vee) a fous 
The images on this Nene-Valley jar are 
undeniably Roman, with two fighters in the 
arena, but the curious body-proportions, 
stylised animals, swirling whips and floral 
spray resemble the Celtic art found on 
pre-Roman bronze-work. 
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5. ALDBOROUGH MOSAIC 
Xolait-momelaelismeicelaam dat-lmeoym celanlelieicm-lare| 
Remus suckled by a she-wolf, is here given the 
‘British-treatment’: a grinning, human-faced 
wolf leans casually with crossed-legs by an 
ill-shaped fig tree as the twins levitate towards 
al=) am el-JI NVA Wa elale(-aillm ol(-Vx- me) m-]adi-id(omierjyie)am 


FIGHT THE POWER 


BOUDICCA 


The Iceni, who occupied land in what is now 
Norfolk, possessed a somewhat privileged early 
relationship with Rome, being left alone by the 
legions, as their ruling elite received gifts of silver 
and gold to keep them quiet. When their King 
Prasutagus died in AD 60, however, the Roman 
government ended this special status, sending in 
the army to seize land and property and treat the 
Iceni as an occupied people. By late AD 60, the 
whole tribe was in open revolt. 

Led by the recently widowed Queen Boudicca, 
the Iceni were joined by the Trinovantes (of Essex) 
who had also lost out in the years following the 
invasion of AD 43. Together the rebels fell upon 
the newly established Roman towns of Colchester, 
London and St Albans, looting, slaughtering and 
leaving havoc in their wake. The province was 
in turmoil, and Roman troops sent to pacify the 
region were ambushed and destroyed. 

The Roman Governor, Paullinus, who was in 
the middle of a campaign in north Wales, made 
a hasty return to southern Britain with as many 
troops as he could muster. In a final desperate 
battle, the well-disciplined Roman soldiers 
defeated Boudicca’s army of insurgents. Peace 
was eventually restored, but some 500,000 
civilians died in the uprising and the reprisals 


that followed. 
WARRIOR QUEEN 
LEFT: Boudicca’s statue 
stands outside Parliament, 
London BELOW: Skulls 
found in London’s Walbrook 
River may have belonged to 
victims of Boudicca’s revolt 
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HORSE POWER 
This charioteer mosaic from 

c350 AD, found at Rudston, East 
Yorkshire, suggests that Britons 
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EVERYDAY LIFE 


Once conquered, what was life like for 


the average Romano-Briton? 


hether the way of life offered 
by Rome was considered 
oppressive and to be feared, or 
a welcome change, offering access to new 
luxury products and providing the chance 
to get rich, ultimately depended on who 
you were, what you wanted from life, how 
much cash you had and what you had to 
lose. The adoption of a Roman culture 
was necessary for success under the 

new regime, but such ‘success’ was not a 
priority for everyone. Many members of 
native society were probably not all that 
enthusiastic about Rome and few would 
immediately have seen the benefit in 
changing their way of life and identity. 


In some parts of Britain, notably the far 

north and west, rural settlement was largely 
unaffected by Rome. Yes, there were towns and 
villas, particularly in the south and east, but the 
degree of Roman culture here is insubstantial 
when compared to other parts of the Empire. 

In Italy, over a third of the population lived in 
towns, while in Britain it was less than a tenth. 
Given that there were probably somewhere 
between 3 and 4 million people living in Roman 
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Britain by the third century AD, it’s fair to say 
that the large majority were unfamiliar with the 
Mediterranean concept of towns. 

Few of the new urban centres established in 
Britain ever became quite what the Romans 
would have hoped. The forum and basilica 
complexes at the heart of most towns (for 
trade and administration) were given over to 
‘squatter’ accommodation, metalworking and 
farming activities (such as animal husbandry). 

Villas, the high status Romanised rural 
houses, were also relatively low in number 
across the province. As with colonial homes 
built by European settlers in 19th-century 
India, Africa and the Americas, it is possible 
that many such buildings were created for 
colonising officials, entrepreneurs and pioneers 
from Rome, who were Keen to exploit the new 
territory, rather than for the 
native elite. 


MONEY TALKS 
An ancient coin from 
the flourishing 
Catuvellauni tribe of 
south-east England, 
from c40-20 BC 
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SPEAKING IN CURSES 7 
Latin was the language of choice "if 

on this curse tablet, which ae 
complains about a theft and tote 
names the possible culprits 5: 
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yANSmid at s\Vae lela maa iaiacmrelanasaliacemele\winmm ice rolane 
know what language (or languages) the 
pre-Roman British societies sooke. However, 
it is likely that the native elite began to 
learn Latin just before the invasion, as it was 
Roman policy to educate the families of 
idal=yale|AVaaale) ate] qel alse [alsa dies] @) Name) aleccmna arom Sito] are. 
iKe)iakexe ma al=mnce)ants] am =tanl eli gam mold lames) el acto len 
although it’s hard to be sure just how literate 
the population became, as comparatively 
few inscriptions have been found, when 
compared with other provinces. 
(@Xexershsile) are] NVAs>.<ol an) O)(-me) im ro] a|me) eo]ANIG Ic] a> 

1col0|ale fm o)U lem ual home] (e)aromelel-ssi pla mna) | mUlompalucera 
about literacy rates in Britain, especially if 
id arekys mele) | alemaal=melsirelel| aren atclemee)aarmucelan 
elsewhere in the Empire. Within the military, 
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in the army of the British Empire, and the 
evidence of it within forts is greater than 
that from the towns. 









KERIXXMEXAITH 
RELIGION 


Generally soeaking, Rome was happy to 
tolerate all religions it encountered, and native 
cults, gods and goddesses were absorbed 
Talwomdatsm ian] elsvatclm eXsl(-VmecnVS1Ko aa me Viaaelelelamual= 
Xo) ants] ASIAN S1KSm 0 (212) ©) NASIU] OL=) eS1UT MLO LUISMmRO) (=]ec]He)a 
was useful as a society whose religious 
beliefs are welcomed Is far less likely to 
rebel. In its acceptance 
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aRalsmncolaaiclamsilacmclanAlccll 
was a ola 
Watling Street - the road to 
North Wales. It had all the 
essentials for an 

aac lamlalailalenne)i 
course, a bathhouse. 
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cross Europe social spot in town. 
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craft activities, war and 

healing, while Sulis, it would appear, was her 
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Britain’s only known Roman 
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race track, at Colchester, as it iS _ : . ~, » aS eae aE 
may.have looked in its heyday ae : = Ye wr" _ URN OVER TO SEE 

| | as: HOW THE UPPER 

CLASSES LIVED... 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Gladiatorial combat was the most popular spectator ‘sport’ in the Empire, 
helping to entertain the mob and alleviate their blood lust. Beast hunts as 
" ryalomaarcm=>,(celUiu(olame) merdlaallate] MMe) acme] Kemi tele [-Lemlamelaey-lam-lanlelalinalstolagess =. 

in front of large audiences. Theatres, if they are to be found at all, staged 
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despite the apparent love that the Britons had for equestrian activities, only ell i ; one 

one circus has been found in Britain, at Colchester in Essex. | | -_ 
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WAY THE LAP OF LUXURY SIZE MATTERS 
FISHBOURNE PALACE SBME square, the footprint of the 


complex is greater than 
While most Britons were making do with the simple pleasures that Roman life yy) that of Buckingham Palace. 
‘ h h lane le Th in of Eishb Dal West S tf WKem-Ye)pal-Xeyal-melcelerelsimelomin 
roug iG, ot ers were living In style. The ruin of Fis } gure a ace, est USSEX, offers | Rome, such an extravagant 
a glimpse inside the world of the upper classes. In its main phase, in the late first t=) oX-V axe) [a-Me) me l-XXe) e-1ahi(-M-lile| 
century AD, the site would have boasted a huge central courtyard, formal gardens, | = architectural features would 


a public wing, an impressive apsed dining room, a private range and a guest wing Bee ae eae ore aT 


arranged around a series of discrete apartments. It also contains some of the earliest this colour and fancy stonework 
and most lavish examples of mosaic and decorated wall plaster found in Britain. WNolUI Ke Mate \Z- oX-X-YaMminllave my ele) ialite m 
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GREEN PATCH 

The main entrance led 
ol Uh ma Xo: Mi t-]ae{-We) el-10) 
courtyard. Excavation 
has revealed the 
loX=Xefelaremaa-Jaledal-s-mce) a 

Tame) gat-leal=vait-) mat-xele [= aare 
aXoyadCodelinele-]mlalareyc-laceyal 
that may well mark the 
beginnings of the British 
ro) okt-s-s-J(olaMcclamet-lae(-lallalem 


MAKE AN ENTRANCE 

The original entrance to the palace 
was Via a large hall, set on the 
central axis of the east wing. To 
the north of this was a range of 
offices and a large hall for semi- 
oU] o) | romr-F-s-X-Vanl ol U(-s-m-laleMmant-t-14alale hs 
eX-1a(-1-Vamdal-Meleiayre(-m"Velalem-lale 
representatives of the palace. 

oJ oF (x= Kom a al-Mxeolei dam 's-s-meleyanllat-ia-ve| 
oNAr- ML Ud Ula lolermer-idallalemelin-e 
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a x In the north wing, two 

a courtyards formed the focus 
a for three apartments, each 
< = with their own bedrooms, 

fn aa dining and reception rooms. 
2 These may have been guest 
“ s-f ©. suites for important visitors, 
= >=~-* or private residential quarters 
x te . used by more than one family. 
5 ar a a - th ee ae 

< 

S ROMAN ENGINEERING 

a An underfloor heating system 

5 known as a hypocaust kept 

a the Romano-Britons of 

fa Fishbourne Palace warm 
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CENTRE STAGE 


The western wing, with reception 
and entertainment areas, was 





built on a raised platform so that fe ey AN) 

it would dominate the complex. Ra eel BNC : 
The main focus of the space was ama iS 
EMEVac(-Mellillitemcexelui Meteo») DOLPHIN FRIENDLY 





with an apse designed to hold a 
rod UL av{-Yo Moco] Uledp Gy a/e)-10/ 17/1 D MN LI\=) 42) 
guests could sit, eat, chat and 
enjoy various forms of between- 
course entertainment. 


It would have taken a 
seriously skilled mosaic artist 
to lay this Fishbourne puzzle 








ART AND 
ARCHITECTURE 


The late-first-century palace was developed from 
an earlier Mediterranean-style courtyard house, 
constructed at some point in the mid-60s AD. 

i Dalismarelersismmrsliaalelele| amcipatcl meh Vand arom (oles) @mciicl alere]aeks 
of the palace, possessed an exquisite level of 
Talaeya ats] me(=vere) emexoyanl elarciiale mm tohVdisinimee) [Ula nl arsine) e) el=ve| 
VAG a @Ce)alaidaltcl aus] arom MUlsvets] aiers] e)iesismm er-lIAlesem Zc) 
plaster, marble from eastern France and Italy, 

le) re lel.are] Alem aalineme[=ve)pal-a arom anesst-| [ewe] alemelaals)¢ 
pavements of exotic cut stone. 

The later palace, which swept away the earlier 
house, represented a step up in the level of 
architectural refinement and artistic style. In the 
(elU] 6) (em gexe)aatswmual=ie) ele] (=)alersm\clom aatole (=e) eV LelElS 
WVA1U aia ea letolKowe (2X0) nal=¥u alem aalesstol (oma lele) scm /ial(ea 
Va nlU|rolacre ma elem tol acssimna a=) ale lcm lamies| NAM) Ualllomuals 
WZ] IKSIN.c) core Le kel aalsemiaiaale)ale|aluhva Ys] |alncve mi aawiere ssn 
Expensive decoration was still being added in the 
daligemexclaiae| aVay-\ Diem da(- ml = 1O)’A@) air im Ye) | 0) all alm anlesto(e 
(GJ ele)v/=) Fixe) al= me) mm aalo il alstimm sete) acm ROMSUl AVIV cmcelan 
Roman Britain, was created in this period. 
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Villa, Kent, began in the first Boa j 
century AD, during Roman 
Britain’s Golden Age 
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HIGHS AND LOWS 


For a while, Britain proved a beneficial colony for 
Rome. But all good things to come to an end... 


conomically speaking, Britain 

proved to be a very useful 

contributor to the Roman Empire. 
Its mineral reserves, especially the 
lead, gold, tin, copper and iron, were 
all successfully exploited, while the 
agriculturally rich lowlands produced 
significant amounts of grain and beef. 


All these benefits have to be offset, however, 
against the disadvantages. There was the cost 
of maintaining a large military presence in 

the island to consider, plus the expenditure 
associated with large building projects, such as 
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elite and those in the civil service that zealously 
adopted Roman culture. With this in mind, it 
makes sense that, during the third and 
fourth centuries AD, Britain regularly 
attempted to break with Rome. Indeed, 
at the very end of the period, in 
AD 409, it was initially the British 
authorities who decided on a period 
of formal separation, electing to go 
their own way. In this respect, it should 
be unsurprising that virtually nothing of 
the Roman way of life survived into the ‘post- 
Roman’ period to influence the development of 
England, Scotland and Wales. 


the new towns and the development of state-of- 
the-art frontier systems like Hadrian’s Wall (see 
page 41). 

From a social perspective, the 
Roman experiment was something 10 
of a failure, as it would appear The percentage 
that only a minority of the of Rome’s entire 
British population fully and military that was 
enthusiastically adopted Roman eis a 
lifestyles and identity. Even after 
almost four centuries of occupation, 
the Roman world had very little lasting 
impact upon the wider British public. It was 
only the merchants, soldiers, wealthy native 
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POETRY IN MOSAIC 7a 
The mosaic floor at a2 
Lullingstone Roman Villa 
depicts scenes from 













For the wealthy Roman elite in Britain, the third 
and fourth centuries AD were a Golden Age of 
abundance and prosperity, the prime example 
of the period being the villa. The nouveaux riche 
poured money into their Roman-style homes in 
the most extravagant ways possible; being Roman 
was all about show and showing off. Of the 1,000 
or so villas so far identified in Britain, most hit 
their peak in the fourth century AD, when they 
added ostentatious bathing suites, ornate dining 
rooms and entertainment spaces, all dripping with 
expensive internal decor, especially mosaics. 

The majority of villas in Britain were at the 


WHAT REMAINS OF THE GOOD TIMES? 


Bm THE GOLDEN AGE 







who passed by. As the home of a successful 
landowner wishing to attain a certain level of 
social standing and recognition, the stately home 
or country house was the grand, architectural 
centrepiece of a great agricultural estate, where 
the owner could enhance their art collection, 
develop business opportunities, dispense the law 
and dabble in politics. In this respect, the Roman 
villa was probably little different. 

In the towns, the wealthy and successful 
created not only well-appointed town houses, 
complete with colourful mosaics and painted 
wall-plaster, but also soonsored public buildings 




















and established temples and other places of 
worship, such as later churches. Not all of this 

was wholly altruistic, however. The very public, 
and clearly acknowledged, establishment of 
amenities and facilities ‘for the greater good’, such 
as bathhouses, drinking fountains and statues, all 
helped foster political advantage and generate 
support in career advancement, something vital 
for those determined to better themselves in the 
Golden Age. 


centre of successful farming estates, profits 
generated from the selling of an agricultural 
surplus providing the necessary cash for home 
improvement. In this respect, the Roman villas of 
lowland Britain can perhaps be better compared 
with the grand estates, country houses and 
stately homes of the landed gentry in the Britain 
of the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries. Such houses 
represented monumental statements of power 
designed to dominate the land and impress all 
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PLACE OF WORSHIP 

A Christian wall painting, 
found in Lullingstone Villa, 
Kent, from c350 AD 
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| FROM ROAD TO RUIN 
| The Roman road over 

| Wheeldale Moor in 


| North Yorkshire 





MARKED IN LATIN 


A Roman milestone from 
roa PLOW -N DM volllave Mm o)’ar-li me) le, 
toll gate in Leicestershire 
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| THE BIG STORY 
“(1 ROMAN BRITAIN 
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TIMELINE The Romans in 


Invasions, rebellions and barbaric attacks - Rome’s 367-year rule in Britain 


po po trol i =] OF 

Roman General Julius Caesar leads two 

=) el-Xelialolak-mlaixemxoleiaal-\aeM-lale-lipMwAVidarel ere in| 
militarily disastrous - Caesar never achieves 
any real victory - he is hailed a hero in Rome 
for successfully taking an army across ‘the 

ok ok=¥-] r= | Mad AT-M =Ye e-em dal-Meodhalii-tomuelalem 


AD 43 


Emperor Claudius 
initiates the full 
okey ale [U(=3- mre) i 
YolUhdat-JaaM-Jait-lia 
UT ate (=) am dat) 

rekon aTaatelare medi 
General Aulus 
Plautius. In doing 
Yom @@F-Lere | (0h 
knows he will be 
Loco F-Tlaal=\e i= ae) 
leader greater 
than Caesar who, 
by now, has been 
officially declared 
me fete 


AD 208-11 


AD 51 


Caratacus, 
=¥2Ye[=¥ are) mm dal=) 
British 
resistance, is 
finally captured 
after eight years 
on the run. 
During this time, 
aC=Wa C=Xe it- X-) g (=35 
of hit-and-run 
attacks on the 
Romans. With 
al aot] ol del a= 
Claudius 
believes Britain 
is secure. 


The British rebel 
warrior Caractacus Is 
delivered to Emperor 
Claudius in Rome 


The Emperor Septimius Severus arrives 
Tam =Jalt-liePecx-1 49 late mel em aal-Minelel-at-lmecelllamin 
id nX-odn AY Ake) mm Co) a am .C-\-J am comel-llim-Mela-t-15 
victory against the northern tribes, 
Severus starts a doomed campaign. 
axel Coy dlale Manlece am Ces-s-Me)miic-m-lilem didi mace) 
Trelathicetslaimanliiit-lavmet-liiMe-t-\c-1ae mel (=m 1! 
York and his sons return to Rome. 


vote te ee 
Tan} el=cole aaa _ TRA 
Severus and _ ys : te 
his family +” 


AD 286-96 


Britain cedes from Rome, 
establishing its own breakaway 
Empire, with its own army, 
oKe}fatclel-m-laleMc-stolelcec-s-Mmelarel=1g 
id a=W aei (= We) mm dal-MceotelU(-MCl-Val-\ es] | 
Carausius. Rome loses Britain 


Hadrian’s Wall is overrun? 
by a mass of tribes who 
for= | U-X- We (-\Ve-s-ie-] dle) sm xemr-| 

ram tae (-W-la-t-Mlamaleladal-lan 
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ike) ar-Wme(=Xer-(e(-Melaia| Mr) an-) are) 
renewed invasion, Carausius’s 
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Constantine (later 
‘the Great’) is 

re) ceted t=] ina=Xe Mm Han] ek-1ae) g 
Tam Cold @ucedicodui lave mm aal= 
fo (=F-) dame) Mal michael ye 
Constantius. 
METcedaliaremexelel iam 

it] diate mM telact=m er-1as 
of the British 
garrison with him, 
Constantine finally 
seizes the imperial 
throne in AD 312 and 
Fe} X=) ar oke) a \V(=) g ol Ke) 
Christianity, the first 
Emperor to do so. 


Pam ile l Flare mee colatclimaleace) avs 


AD 367 


Roman Britain is 
overwhelmed by the 
‘Great Barbarian 
Conspiracy’ of 
invading Picts 

Gigeyan Mm dat-) mm male), 
Scotland), Scots 
Gigeyonmia-t-lalep) 

and Saxons (from 
Germany, Denmark 
lave meyeleiaal-van 
Tor-Talel late Ate DE 

a mat=Monliiitclavarslace 
civilian infrastructure 
never fully recovers. 


l » /® is only achieved four years 
44 ater after much fighting. 


AD 383 


Magnus Maximus, a general 
Tam -Jait-l la Pm mo) cetedt-liaat-xe, 
Emperor by his troops. 
X=yankes diate mtclacl-malelenlel-le-mey i 
soldiers across the Channel 
Tame) ce(-vam xem ie lal mal -met-lUhi-meln 
the continent, the British 
garrison is never reinforced. 
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Britain 


was hardly a civilised affair... 





The Battle of Mons Graupius 
in the Highlands Signals the 
end of the long campaign of 
Roman conquest that began 
in AD 43. No one knows 
exactly where the clash took 
place, but it is thought to 
have been near Bennachie 

in Aberdeenshire. 


AD 105 


The Emperor Antoninus Pius advances Problems elsewhere in the 
his soldiers into Scotland. The Emperor \ sy | Roman Empire necessitate 
commissions the construction of a new ae id at- My hdatel es) c-] me) marlin 
frontier wall between Glasgow and it H id coke) os-MicelonMmanl-mtoleidal-laa 
Edinburgh - the Antonine Wall. This is ff oy elale ie) mtece) dt-lale B 
itself abandoned by AD 163. | 
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rN a m=y- 1 %-Vah ae a(-\uar- | celale maal-weVal xe) alias) 
Wall towards Bonnybridge, Falkirk 





AD 409 


ar) Alale matele| 
=Vatelttel ame) maceyelel=) 
Emperors, 
military 
Tikit) e)i Cia Amt be 
Take «=t-h4-.-er-] ale 
barbarian 
Takede | eile) ake al 
authorities in 

CMAN Z =Jait-Tiamalatelins 

Wa Sem reject the rule of 

The first of many _-~ Rome, electing to 


Roman boats leave @ ©Stablish their 


Britain’s shores own systems 
of government. 
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OVER THE WALL 
This historic wall 
stretches 73 miles 
across the country, } 
over some of the | .-* 
wildest and most — 
dramatic scenery - 
in England = 
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SCOTS V ITALIANS 
Barbarian and Roman re- 
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eneral Gnaeus Julius Agricola 
stood before the blood-soaked 
heathers of Mons Graupius in 
the Highlands. He looked down 
on the mutilated bodies of 
10,000 tribal Britons and over 
300 Roman soldiers, and surveyed the scene. 
“An awful silence reigned on every hand,” his 
son-in-law, the historian Tacitus, was later 
to record. “The hills were deserted, houses 


smoking in the distance, and our scouts did 
not meet a soul.” It was the summer of AD 84, 
and the general had just countered the final 
act of native resistance in a war that had begun 
in AD 43 on the beaches of southern England. 
Agricola’s fleet, facing no further opposition, 
now circumnavigated Britain, demonstrating 
that the whole of the island was conquered. 
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The Romans ol g=] of-]¢=Mi rola of-}ad f= 
at_Mons Graupius in AD 84. 

















The northern highlands of Scotland had 
caused Rome some major problems. Here, they 
found no great native centres to conquer or 
powerful kings to negotiate with. Instead, the 


society was decentralised and scattered. Rome’s 


soldiery had no real experience of guerrilla 
warfare — fighting an enemy that refused to 
come out in the open - or of operations in 
mountainous terrain where they could not 
deploy in well-ordered discipline. For the 





first time since it had arrived in Britain, the 
Roman army started to suffer significant losses. 
Worse, things did not look good from an 
economic perspective. The land in the north 
was better suited to pasture than intensive crop 
production and, as far as Rome was concerned, 
there were no Known valuable mineral 
reserves. It was apparent that maintaining a 


large garrison here would reap no significant 
financial rewards. 

Following Agricola’s success at Mons 
Graupius, the Emperor Domitian (ruled 
AD 81-96) declared that all of Britain had been 
subjugated. Given what had been achieved, 
this was no idle boast. The trouble was that 
Rome, at this time, was facing significant 
problems elsewhere in the Empire. ‘The British 
Project’ was starting to look like a huge waste 
of money and resources. Gradually, troops were 

withdrawn from the northern uplands, 





i dismantling forts and demolishing 


' military works as they went. By the 
\ beginning of the second century 
AD, the retreat had stabilised along 
| a line running between Carlisle 
and Newcastle (the Tyne-Solway 
isthmus). All claim by Rome to land 
north of this was formally, if rather 
quietly, abandoned. 


SAFETY MATTERS 


The political scene in Britain at this time 
remains mysterious, as there is little written 
evidence of what it was like. One source, the 
Roman scholar Fronto, did later note that at the 
start of the 120s AD: “Great numbers of soldiers 
were killed by the British,” in an uprising 

that may have spread as far south as London. 
Fronto’s “great numbers” of Roman fatalities 
may have been, specifically, a reference to the 
missing Ninth Legion. This particular elite 
fighting unit totally disappeared from army 
records at about this time, and the vanishing act 
has never been explained. While local legends 
endure that the battalion was ambushed by a 
band of northern tribal warriors, some modern 
historians believe the unit was removed from 
Britain and stationed elsewhere in the Empire. 
This, however, hardly seems credible given the 
problems in the province. 

Whatever the reality of situation, things 
looked bad and, in the summer of AD 122, the 
Emperor Hadrian (1117-138 AD) thought it 
deserved his immediate attention. Arriving in 
Britain with a new Legion, the Sixth, to replace 
the absent Ninth, Hadrian immediately set to 
work. Once peace and order had been restored, > 


ACTION STATION 


Housesteads Fort, 


Northumberland, 
once housed a busy 


Roman garrison 
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THE COMMANDING 
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ee : The fort’s chief officer was a 

es Diet Roman citizen, and had the 
best rooms on site. His house, 
which had at least one heated 
room (above), was large 
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any non-military services. 
all the bureaucracy, 


documentation, 
regimental banners and 
pay for the garrison. 
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FIRE ANDWAR , 
Roman re-enactors 

fo Kom of} aa (=m baa sal =) 
natives of the north 


are 


he determined to set the northernmost limits of 
the province in monumental terms. 

Even today, in its semi-ruinous state, << 
Hadrian’s Wall is an impressive 
and awe-inspiring monument. F 
The wall, which took perhaps ! 
seven years to complete, ran i, 
for a distance of 73 miles from eo | : 
sea-to-sea, between what is now % 
Bowness-on-Solway in Cumbria oe 
to Newcastle in the east. Originally Se 
designed to be 3m thick and up to 7m 
tall, the structure comprised 800,000 cubic 
metres of hand-carved stone, dug from local 
quarries. Construction tied up troops from all 
three of the permanent Legions at York, Chester 
and Caerleon (in what is now south-east Wales). 
Together with the associated milecastles, 
turrets, outposts, ditches, roads and later forts, 
Hadrian’s Wall represents the greatest single 
building project ever undertaken in Europe. 


BARBARIANS AT THE GATE 


Designed by Emperor Hadrian himself, the wall 
is more than a simple barrier. With its gates, 
earthworks, outlying early-warning signal 
towers and system of fortlets that continues 
west along the Cumbrian coast, it is a complex 
system of control. It was an architectural 


It may also have had a further function: to 
establish a permanent militarised zone and 
keep the northern tribes of Britain apart, 

separating those ‘inside’ from non- 
SQ Roman influence beyond. This would 
ensure that any of the disaffected 
elements within the Empire were 
kept from potentially destabilising 
external forces, such as barbarian 
tribes. From now on, at least from the 
perspective of imperial spin, everything 
to the south was ‘Roman’ and everything to 
the north ‘Barbarian’. 
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As planned, Hadrian’s Wall possessed a gate 
every Roman mile (0.92 miles). Access through 
these gates was tightly controlled by a 
small garrison of soldiers housed in ge 


ce 


4 } de ‘ 


what modern archaeologists have 
called a ‘milecastle’. Between 

each milecastle were two 

turrets — towers built into the 

body of the wall - together 
providing continuous lines of 
communication and sight along 
the frontier. Larger bodies of troops 


HEAD OF STATE 
Hadrian, the Emperor 
who ordered and 
designed the 


mechanism of shock and awe designed to northern 
maintain order along Rome’s most troublesome ie der 
arrier 


of borders. 
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were Kept behind the wall, on the Stanegate 
military road, as a strategic reserve, able to 
swiftly deploy to areas of potential trouble. 
Before completion, however, substantial 
numbers of soldiers were brought up onto the 
wall itself in newly built forts (the construction 
of which often necessitated the demolition of 
existing walls as well as turrets and milecastles). 
At the same time, certain gateways through 
the wall were blocked while, to the south, an 
extensive ditch, flanked on either side by an 
earth rampart, known as the vallum, was dug, 
ostensibly to better define the southernmost 
limits of the militarised zone. 
The forts were occupied by auxilliary troops, 
with non-citizen soldiers recruited 
from newly conquered territories 
> around the Empire. These were 
second-tier troops — less well 
equipped and trained than 
the elite Roman Legions - 
deployed for policing duties on 
the frontline. Inscriptions and 
religious altars recovered from the 
wall provide us with an idea of the 
diverse ethnic mix of these auxiliary 
units, which included Dacians 
(from modern-day Romania), 
Gauls (from France), 
Thracians (from Bulgaria), 
Tungrians (from 
Belgium), Syrians, 
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ARMY JOBS 

ABOVE: The vast 

task of Hadrian’s Wall 

begins RIGHT: A tile bearing 
the name of the missing Ninth 
Legion, found in York 









Spaniards and even a detachment of specialist 
boatmen from the banks of the Tigris River (in 
modern-day Iraq). 

Many of the long-term forts established 
along the line of Hadrian’s Wall eventually 
developed civilian settlements, known as vici. 
The vicus is where members of the garrison 
would go to relax and seek entertainment, 
as well as where the unofficial wives and 
families of soldiers would live. Certain sites, 
such as Vindolanda, at Chesterholm to the 
south of Hadrian’s Wall, possessed substantial 
vicus developments, which sometimes grew 
to be larger than the parent fort. 

It is possible, given the needs of a garrison 
and the desire to avoid travelling great 
distances for supplies, that civilians from all 
over the Empire were actively encouraged 
by the authorities to settle close to an army 
base. By the late second century AD, many 
such sites were spawning successful, semi- 
autonomous communities, each supporting a 
diverse mix of cultures and ethnicities. 


BUCKING THE TREND 
When Emperor Claudius (141-54 AD) first 
initiated his invasion of Britain, Rome had a 
clear strategy. The plan was to militarily pacify 
the territory, establish firm control, delegate 
authority to local power structures and then 
remove troops to fight elsewhere. This policy 
may have worked successfully in other areas 
of the Empire but, in Britain, it did not. 

This was, in no small part, due to the 
fact that Rome repeatedly failed to deploy 
sufficient resources, both to exercise 
permanent control of northern Britain, 
and to win the hearts and minds of 
the indigenous population. Ultimately, 
the cultural ‘bubbles’ of forts and their 
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LETTERS FROM 






HADRIAN’S WALL 


A handful of exceptionally rare surviving letters 
reveal a great deal about life at the Wall... 


We possess little written evidence for 
everyday life in the average fort or civilian 
settlement. Thankfully, a wealth of relevant 
alxe)aaat-lakelam alslsm ol=\-1a mel aleeni-)ac1e m-leme)al= 
SJ@LGsiamcii ace d alow ice) aida) ance) amre)ma’alalele)i-lalel-| 
al Nie) adaleiaalex=)ar-lalenn mislasem (cl aeromalelaalelsies 
(o) r=] ad na Nene kelel el aal=lalacnmaeitlalalemkemel-ladiciela 
life between the years 90-105 AD, 
have been recovered, preserved in 
MiVis 12) aKele le [=1o exe) ale hue) alse m al=\s\-mro | A>) 
known as the ‘Vindolanda tablets’. 
MTU (ol aie) mua alow alxe) aaat-lale)al isrir-lsme) al>) 
laatshVanlaatckellalcwmrcllahyaranrelale)ne)alele lcs 
detailing lists of supplies and resources, 
olULmmsxo) palo ©) ae)VArelsmt-lalesliiiialelNaleclacmlarsiiclals 
into what life was like within the tight-knit 
oxolanlanlelaliavaxe)ms | aitsh\.>) cole low colalal-\anrelar 
(@Jal=me) mm dalsmaalecsimnlalkslassoia) elem (sakes 
was written by one fort commander’s 
wife, Claudia Severa, to another, Sulpicia 
=ye)(ellat- Par] ale mia elae)dlel=\sm- mel iianl osi-m alae) 
the social lives of those at the very limits 
(o)muar=m=t al ellace 
“Claudia Severa to her Lepidina 
greetings. On 11 September, sister, for the 
day of the celebration of my birthday, | 
give you a warm invitation to make sure 
that you come to us, to make the day more 
enjoyable for me by your arrival, if you are 
present. Give my greetings to your Cerialis. 
My Aelius and my little son send him their 
greetings. Farewell, sister, my dearest soul.” 


VINDOLANDA FINDS 

1 PW daligetre-Jiidela’oyA\ PM alate Mm lalxeldlel-ve| 
with ‘mum’ and ‘dad’ 

y Mal of =) 1 =3-Me) mel (-Lelt-1 xe) dt-]mece)anley-lm-lele) aa) 
this fragment of Roman glass 

3. Claudia Severa’s preserved party 
invitation, which shows that a Roman’s 
Yoted (1M Iii=m'sc- kare Mike) om oldlelai a's 
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Nato) uals) emuae)anm m=) e)lollatsmcmaleicier-lare 
Flavius Ceralis to Aelius Brocchus, Severa’s 
husband, relates to the masculine pursuits 
of army officers: “If you love me, brother, | 
ask that you send me some hunting-nets.” 
NVAVdalikemrslaurs] are) anda arele isi] ina) am aa\ere) ge lcm ante) ac) 
fanle laters) ar=mee) alexsldalswcle lel allo alswci>) ale lialeme)i 
“oairs of socks from Sattua, two pairs of 
sto] alls] ismrcl ale ma\\(em ef- 11 acme) ml ale (=a ey] al ucae 

(@)ual=)ansiall ©) el=1esmnaelaamuar-mvalaleleltlarers) 
ito] ©) (=acM ated [Ule(smelUle)e-] are) alcmuge)aamualsw-\-el-/6) 
and the Georgics, works of the first- 
century-BC poet Virgil. One contains a 
corrected mistake, which means the texts 
aac Wal O)423512) AVAoma) (>) anlcvaltcl avanlalciaaererd(eamia 
Latin, possibly for the children of the 
xe) amore) aalaatslarer=e 

a Malsmeo)al hana aalsm arm arcld hom ole) eleli-lurela 
aa) ediavelsysme) ama alcm nce) aatslamielalome)mual= 
tablet writers is in a piece recording their 
apparent lack of fighting skills: 

“The Britons are unprotected by 
armour.. their cavalry do not use swords 
nor do the wretched Britons mount in 
order to throw /avelins”. 

Taare leliare| hAmaal-m ie) em Uls{-\e mn Ke) anal) 
“wretched Britons” is “Brittuncull’ - a 
oxo) ala=lan] olde tele lswmro] elem aleme [ele] eo) al ¢slelisim 
term of abuse. 







WRITTEN TREASURE 


Vindolanda Fort in 


Northumberland, where 
horde of d os 
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4 dependant vicus had comparatively little impact 
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THEY’RE NOT LOCAL... 


THE BRITISH OPINION 


What did the indigenous Britons make of the Wall, and 


the soldiers that guarded it? 


aM alsmlolateman-laaam ©) g-ss\-laresme)mne atom nce) parcial 
army disrupted and stunted civilian social 
olge) i adamiamaalcmarelacamelm=)aic-lammuaallicmia 
the south, Rome established towns and 
(ofa) (=\erohusve mrelUnmare)diavauemlarellelslareleicme| cele] oss 
lame) cel=)an kom al=)| om-leh\s-)alecmdalsmnce)aarcla 
cause, in the north, it was another matter. 
mLoyasvene alomrs) aaa Nan aalcliaiesliarsvemee) ala ce) mealare, 
there was no such desire to give power to 
natives, in case they used it to undermine 
dalomaaliiitcl avs 

a Matcmlelarelsvanualcw)aaahvanaalaatclialcvom lam eleuicle 
the more its presence suppressed the 
very people of native society who would 
lake) anatcli hal Olsw Ol>)ec1el-le [=1e muon el-\ero)aalsmaalelaa) 
‘Roman’. Ultimately, Rome won the war 


olUl mm lalale)aual-laam=talel(-laleomelaremcelelnalslaa 
Scotland at least, it could never win over 
id a\>¥ alsto) a acere) ale aallaveicme) maal-m =) aike)alcy 


on the wider lands beyond. The Roman troops 
frequently had fine delicacies such as oysters 
and Mediterranean wine, imported from places 
as far away as Egypt and Syria. In the native 
areas far beyond the militarised zone, elements 
of the indigenous population continued to rear 
cattle and farm the land. Some, it is true, did 
move closer to the forts, in order to exploit and 
profit from new markets; most, it would seem, 
did not. 


LAST FRONTIER 


Imposing as it evidently was, the border 
established by Hadrian could not last forever. 
By the late fourth century AD, the nature of 
security threats to the Empire had changed, 
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Instead, many of its forts 
operated as secluded 
pockets of Roman culture, 
adrift within a wider 
native sea. 
INoyauame)muarswaalco]l mma ala 
presence of the Roman 
military seems only to 
have forced the native 
felsre) o} [ssa no me) cele) alicia) 
themselves against their 
oppressors. Ever larger 
ddl ets] mee) alcavelslas\erlsys 
eIge\ Aol areliKalaleliatemuar 
authority of the Emperor. By the third 
oxsyala Ol aVay-V Dem aat-lanvanlaleinvsreler-] mu aletass 
seem to have merged into a two greater 
groups, known to the Romans as the 
(@F-} [=tefolalt-lalsars) aroma al-mUicla1ecley 








in AD 367, the tribal invasion efforts culminated 
in the so-called ‘Great Barbarian Conspiracy’. 
The Caledonian tribes north of the wall joined 
forces with tribes of Ireland (the Scots and 
Attacotti) and those from across the North Sea 
(the Angles, Saxons, Jutes and Frisians). Despite 
being refurbished, it was clear that Rome’s 
interests were drifting away from its most 
northern province and, by AD 410, Britain was 
cut free and left to defend itself. By then, many 
of the Wall’s soldiers had become so enmeshed 
with the civil population, they were little more 
than a citizen militia, protecting their own 
interests, fields and livestock. Families moved 
into the forts, which became strong points in 
the immediate post-Roman period, while the 
undefended vici were abandoned. 

Laying empty for the first time in some 300 
years, Hadrian’s great frontier development 
entered a lengthy period of decline and decay. 

The degradation would continue until, in the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries, the first 
serious archaeological excavations began. € 


as too had Rome’s ability to respond. Three 
centuries before, the resources that Rome had 
been able to commit to a project such as the 
invasion of Britain had appeared limitless. 

By the mid third century AD, the mighty 
Roman Empire had been brought to its knees 
by internal conflict, repeated barbarian 
invasions and the combined effects of 
economic stagnation, inflation, civil unrest, 
mass unemployment and disease. 

In AD 180, a confederacy of northern 
tribes crossed the wall, inflicting 
considerable damage to the civil and 
military infrastructure. Further 
incursions occurred in the 
later third and fourth 
centuries AD, until 













y BORDER PATROL 
“ Re-enactors of Legio | 
Italica, an 80-strong Roman 
Army, march along the Wall 
near Birdoswald Fort 
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GET HOOKED 


There’s so much more to discover about Roman Britain... 
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A CORINIUM BRITANNIA (LATEST EDITION, 1991) THE EAGLE (2011) 
MUSEUM, by Sheppard Frere In its depiction 
CIRENCESTER First published in 1967, and reprinted of an occupying 
One of the thereafter, this book on the army (played 
most extensive archaeology and history of Roman as American 
collections of Britain has never really been bettered. marines) lost ina 
Roman mosaics, confusing world 
tombstones, sculptures and everyday UNROMAN BRITAIN (2011) of extremists, 
artefacts is found in this new museum. by Miles Russell and Stewart Laycock this presents 
Acquired from sites in and around the A counterpoint to the standard view a plausibly 
second largest town of Roman Britain, this of Roman Britain, this book looks terrifying take on 
material provides a dramatic picture of life beneath the surface to see just how Roman Britain. 


in the province. coriniummuseum.org enthusiastic the Britons really were 


towards Rome. 
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= 1. | www.bradingromanvilla.org.uk » The Real Lives of Roman Britain (2015) by Guy de la Bedoyere ultimate swords-and-sandals epic 4. 
es ae a » Housesteads Fort, Northumberland » Fishbourne Roman Palace (1998) by Barry Cunliffe » Carry on Cleo (1964) A fantastical, 


Search at www.english-heritage.org.uk » Hadrian’s Wall (2000) by Brian Dobson and David Breeze comedic take on Rome’s British conquest 











Saturday 27 February 2016, 10am-5.30pm 
M Shed, Princes Wharf, Bristol BS1 4RN 


A day of lectures from eminent speakers including: Miles Russell, 
Barry Cunliffe, Richard Hobbs, David Mattingly & Bronwen Riley 


*calls cost 10p per minute plus network extras.” 
t early bird tickets available until 15 November - 
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| 
PROHIBITION SRT AGAaSit 
- . —_ during Prohibition was 
the police or federal 
agents taking axes to 
beer barrels and crates 
of whiskey bottles or, 
as seen here, pouring 
gallon after gallon 
down the drain. 





From 1920 to 1933, it was 
HiKsXoE lM xomaat-lalerecleadela-m-lale| 
X=1| M1 (ote) alo) iam aal-melalin-re| 
States. The supporters of 
sd celatiolidielamar-lemate)ey-\em it 
"fol b| om cle LU (of- Mod dlnal-m-]ale| 
improve the country’s moral 
character, but it failed. The 
oy TaM icc emelinikedelimmxem-lalce) gex-) 
Fw Vaal=Jaketslakmecolaiaialecsve Mm xe) 
rol dial qu ekeledai-lelel-lom eleleyd-mla) 
YX =Yod ¢=) We-j ol =¥-]¢-¥- 9 (-S- aT 
organised crime ruthlessly 

Be | e-j el-Xe mere) aiace) mem dil= 
illegal alcohol production. 
sd celatiolivcelaMmima-lael-Jenlel-la-ve 
ike) amare) (-Jal met-laleh1%-) e-PmL.C= 

' Al Capone, but it was also a 
time when ordinary men 
Vale m'"colant-\amelae) (-maal-mtehuy 
to quench their thirst. 
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EXPERIMENT 


It was meant to cure the country of its social and moral ills, 
but Prohibition had the opposite effect and it failed to stop 
Americans from enjoying a drink... 
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BANNING BEER 






In January 1920, the US prohibited the 
manufacture, sale and distribution of 
“intoxicating liquors” — to mixed reactions 


= 


| THE WRONG KIND OF TANKED 
After the 18th Amendment and Volstead Act comes ~ 
into effect - banning drinks with an alcohol content 
over 0.5 per cent - fervent Prohibition agents make 
public shows of their enforcement of the law, even 
employing tanks to destroy beer barrels and 
homemade distilleries. 
























LEFT HIGH | 
AND DRY 

- Prohibition is the 
"VOTE WET a KOR result of many 

FOR MY —* iu years of zealous 




























SAKE!” reo) | 52) campaigning by | STAYING SOBER 
fam \\ ./ “we the temperance It doesn’t take long for Prohibition to be seen as 
Sle movement failing. It is poorly enforced, extensively violated 
- nicknamed the and is giving rise to organised crime, yet there 
‘Drys’ - who are still those who support the law, especially 
consider alcohol — members of the Anti-Saloon League and, seen 


Temperance Union. 


* * 


to be a curse on here, the Women’s Christian 
a atsMecelelaiiatar-lace| 
believe banning ae —- 
it will reduce : 





Shall the Need to the Financial Siuubaib? DOWN THE DRAIN > . 
Gr d of the Liquor Traffic? om . ‘ 
Greed of the Initially, there are only 
F | 1,520 agents to administer 2 
ITISUP TOYOU,VOTER, TODECIDE eq Prohibition, which is risibly 
Hatele(=ve [Ut-1x-mlame(=t-l [late myaian 
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rove} alo) el-Vinlemianlererel(-vomia 
from Canada, Mexico and 


VOTE. DRY 


a aes a the Caribbean. To make 
HOPING FOR HOOCH _ matters worse, police and 
Not everyone backs the ban. In fact, millions federal agents are not 
ignore the law, risking arrest by drinking easily \ beyond taking bribes. 


available illegal booze. By the 1930s, rey=Xe) e) (Marte) 
had enough and ‘We want beer?’ are aedale elalate] 
Wremer-}i [lite Miclm@ acolilioli relies) repeal. 
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MILLIONS OF 
GALLONS OF LIQUOR Sime 
WERE POURED AWAY | 
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MPN @ =m CO]0] mei mele) aii, i 
BB al-\c- Wl e-m a Com nat-l(o) aac \ emcee (-1m-Melalel qin 
Prohibition-era America. The first is to make Yi 
it yourself in small distilleries. Home-brewed 
hooch, also known as ‘bathtub gin’ or Y, 
‘moonshine’, is quite easy to achieve and has ide. 
id at= ol=val-Vilmmey im ol-J late M'(-) am da led. Qvm co) mdai-m ele) i (ec-)  & 
itomeoco)ai t=] (ame =1ei mi satel ala) @or-lamel-meceyalt-laallatsixqve, 
with dangerous substances. Thousands die 
from tainted-alcohol-related causes. 
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TAKING IT SPEAKEASY 4 
The second way to quench a | 
thirst is to head to a speakeasy, = 
an illegal bar. There is always 

the chance of it being raided 

by police, but that doesn't stop 

them thriving, with their jazz 

music and party atmospheres. 

In New York alone - where 

Texas Guinan, ‘Queen of the 
Nightclubs’, owns her 

uproarious establishment, the 

300 Club - there are thought 

to be 30,000 speakeasies. 
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THE ROARING TWENTIES 

WERE IN GOOD VOICE 
BEHIND THE CLOSED DOORS 
» we OF THE SPEAKEASIES 
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BARREL BUSTERS 
No matter how many barrels 
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$60 million a year as he 
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BOOZE CRUISE 
When a steamer pulls into dock 
in Virginia, nearly 200 bottles of 
whiskey are found underneath 
one of the sailors’ mattress. It is 
common for would-be revellers 
to sail into international waters, 

_ in what are called ‘booze cruises’, 
where they can legally drink. 
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ON THE HOUSE 
When Franklin Delano Roosevelt is 
elected President in 1932, he pledges to 
repeal the 18th Amendment, doing so 
with the wry comment: “I think this would 
be a good time for a beer.” After 13 years, 
men and women celebrate the end of 
Prohibition at Chicago’s Sloppy Joe’s Bar 
with a round of drinks on the house. 
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HERE COMES THE HANGOVER 


The 21st Amendment ended Prohibition after 13 years 
| p LL DRINK TO THAT 


Newsreels report a “real pre-war spirit” among 
revellers - and there is good reason for the US 
government to join in the fox=4 (=) 0) ey 4(e) eam Ma 
13-year ban costs $300 million Tamcvalielaecciantcial’ 
and sees some $11 billion lost in tax revenue. 





RAISE A GLASS The ‘noble experiment’, as 
Prohibition came to be known, is a dismal failure. 
Ney me) al Wao CoM AUiit-vacet- lime om com diel lengths to 
circumvent the ban, but it spawns organised 
crime and comes to an ignoble end with the 
first-ever repeal of a constitutional amendment. 
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Cheers ring out as the first truck with fresh beer 
leaves New York’s Jacob Ruppert’s Brewery in 
1933. After the Wall Street Crash of 1929, which 
had led to the Great Depression, people have 
far less money to spend on alcohol - but much 
more need for a pick-me-up. 
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\\; BLACK DEATH 
m THE ALMIGHTY 
PESTILENCE 


@) aloe) id alomeCors leu lac)mrohalemanless]mbelKovaliomarlabneclmenisehiicl as 
in human history changed the face of Europe forever 
— but not all for the worse, writes Jonny Wilkes 
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at 3 By embracing death, as in this 
a ——-4 1493 image created by Michael 
Wolgemut, people were able 
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arly in October 1347, a dozen 
trading galleys pulled into the 
Sicilian port of Messina at the end 
of a long voyage, which had begun 
far to the east in the Black Sea. 
After the ships had docked, it was 
immediately clear to the awaiting merchants at 
the island’s harbour that something was very 
wrong. Aboard, they discovered that many of 
the sailors had perished on the journey, while 
the few remaining survivors were themselves 
at death’s door - they were coughing up blood, 
racked with pain and with oozing boils on their 
bodies. The Black Death 
had arrived in Europe. 

This account of the 
first infection comes - 
from the chronicle 
of Franciscan friar 
Michael of Piazza, 
who described the 
living crew of the ships 
as having “sickness 
clinging to their very 
bones”. Over the next 
few years, that sickness 
would spread at a 
terrifying rate across 
Europe, ravaging cities 
and countryside, rich 
and poor, young and 
old; tearing apart the fabric of every society; and 
killing (at a very conservative estimate) some 
25 million people. With most believing it to 
be the wrath of God punishing them for their 
sins, it seemed the very existence of human 
civilisation was about to splutter and die. 


DISEASE BREEDING GROUND 
Conditions in 14th-century Europe were ripe 
for a pandemic like the Black Death to take 
hold. The plague may have originated in Asia 

— there were accounts of outbreaks in China, 
India and Persia before 1347 - but it was able to 
move quickly along trading routes, notably via 
the Silk Road and by sea. “The development of 


Welsh poet Jeuan Gethin, died of the 
Black Death in 1349 






This 14th-century chapel window 
from Canterbury Cathedral shows 
People’s fear of the Plague 


long-distance trade by galleys and cogs from the 
late 1200s was crucial to the plague’s spread,” 
affirms Black Death historian Ole Jorgen 
Benedictow. With distant lands more closely 
connected, by the time traders knew they were 
carrying a disease, it was already too late. 

Once it had arrived in Europe, people 
were powerless against the devastations of 
the pestilence. Medical understanding was 
severely lacking, wars and poor harvests had 
left populations debilitated, and towns were 
unhygienic environments where rats and germs 
thrived, with rubbish and sewage left in streets 

with no drainage 
systems. Medieval 

1 | Europe was the ideal 
breeding ground for 
diseases. As Philip 
Ziegler explained in his 
1969 book The Black 
Death, the plague 
“found awaiting it in 
Europe a population 
singularly ill-equipped 
to resist. Distracted 
by wars, weakened by 
malnutrition, exhausted 
by his struggle to 
win a living from his 
inadequate portion of 
ever less fertile land, 
the medieval peasant was ready to succumb 
even before the blow had fallen”. 

Within days of the ships arriving at Messina, 
the town was under the shadow of the Black 
Death — named the ‘Great Pestilence’ or ‘Great 
Mortality’ by contemporary writers — before 
spreading to mainland Europe, through Italy, 
France and into England by 1348. As panicked 
and terrified survivors attempted to flee 
almost-certain death, they had no idea that 
they were actually carrying the infection with 
them. At first, it was impossible to know who 
had contracted it, but painful, bleeding buboes 
would soon appear on the neck, armpits and 
groin. Giovanni Boccaccio, an Italian writer at 
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of earth, just as one makes lasagne with layers 
of pasta and cheese.” There was no way of 
knowing how badly a town would be hit, with 
some miraculously escaping relatively lightly, 
while others were utterly annihilated. It is 
thought that during the first outbreak, around 
1,000 villages disappeared due to a total loss 
of population. The year 1349 was particularly 
devastating in England, with essentially 
nowhere untouched, as encapsulated by this 
scrawled piece of graffiti found at St Mary’s in 
Hertfordshire: “Wretched, terrible, destructive 
year, the remnants of the people alone remain.” 


GOD’S PUNISHMENT 


» ; One thing became clear straight away - no one 
This 16th-century manuscript knew how to treat the pestilence. There was a 
shows boil-covered plague general belief that the plague could be spread 
victims being cared for in Italy in bad-smelling air, so a main ‘cure’ used by 
doctors who dared see patients (many didn’t) 
was burning herbs and encouraging people to 





As the Black Death spread, accounts tell carry sweet-smelling flowers. Blood-letting and 
‘ the time of the Black Death, described them similar stories of mass graves and people lancing boils were also common, as well as a 
as “certain tumours... some of which grew as abandoning each other to their gruesome fate. selection of unorthodox remedies, but every 
large as acommon apple, others as an egg,” Agnolo di Tura, an Italian chronicler from treatment was either dangerous or ineffective. 
which multiplied around the body. The victim Siena, wrote how he buried all five of In their dire need, people didn’t look to 







was then struck by a terrible fever, so bad they his children “with my own hands”, m® doctors for their salvation, but to the 
would be unable to stand, accompanied by but it was more common for the 7 | heavens. It was believed that the 
bouts of vomiting and coughing up blood. dead to be thrown into ditches. It aw at-Maltleal of-) ake i suffering was divine retribution 
Less than a week after the initial signs of was the same in Florence in 1348. Plt iclememee §— God, it was claimed, was punishing 
illness, the vast majority of plague sufferers The chronicles of Marchionne ou eveaieieses ora people for their sins. 
had died in agony. di Coppo Stefani describe how eeewmerme §=§=Rather than rely on the Church 
What’s more, people died knowing they had “Those who were poor who died Montpelier for answers, many took the faith into 
probably passed on the plague to their loved during the night were bundled ="—S—<CS~CS thei’: OW-nn aan. Thee Church, after 
ones, and there was nothing that could be up quickly and thrown into the pit. all, was struggling to look after itself with 
done for them. Boccaccio explained that the They then took some earth and shovelled it 25 per cent of the papal court being wiped out, 
“virulence of the pest” was like a fire devouring down on top of them, and later others were two Archbishops of Canterbury perishing and, 
everything brought near it. “Nay,” he went on, placed on top of them and then another layer according to Ziegler, half of the 17,500-strong 


“the evil went yet further, for not merely by 
speech or association with the sick was the 
malady communicated to the healthy with 
consequent peril of death, but any that touched 
the clothes of the sick or aught else that had 
been touched or used by them, seemed thereby 
to contract the disease.” 
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WRITING’S ON THE WALL 
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population of England’s religious houses dying 
in two years. As Ziegler states, “Medieval man 
felt that his Church had let him down. The 
plague, it was taken for granted, was the work 
of God, and the Church assured him, with 
uncomfortable regularity, that he had brought it 
on his own head.” In order to seek forgiveness, 
therefore, some turned to the ‘flagellants’, 
groups of men who would march from town 
to town and, in front of an enthusiastic crowd, 
beat and whip themselves as an act of penance. 
“They moved in a long crocodile two-by-two, 
usually in groups of two or three hundred 
but occasionally even more than a thousand 
strong,” states Ziegler. “Except for occasional 
hymns, the marchers were silent, their heads 
and faces hidden in cowls, their eyes fixed 
on the ground. They were 
dressed in sombre clothes 
with red crosses on back, 
front and cap.” Although 
the bands of flagellants 
were seen less in England, 
they were regular sights 
in mainland Europe, and 
their displays could become 
extremely violent. 

As they would tie metal 
studs or nails into the whips 
so their backs were lacerated, there are accounts 
of blood spraying across town squares in what 
Ziegler describes as an “orgy of self-scourging”. 
Their sadistic rituals were opposed by the Church, 
who saw them both as a threat to their own 
control and that they were teaching people a false 
lesson of penitence, so the movement was not 






permitted to survive long. 
The image of parading, 
cloaked flagellants with 
horrendous scars all over 
their bodies, however, 
remains one of the iconic 
images of the Black 
Death. 

Another tragic , = 
consequence of this el kal 
environment of intense Flagellants ho 
religious fervour was 
violent persecutions. 
Rumours began to 
circulate that the plague had 
actually been started by the Jews, who poisoned 
wells. Therefore, throughout 1348-49, dozens of 

attacks were carried out on 
p, Jewish communities, with 
— each massacre adding to the 
already inexplicable death 
toll. Mainz and Cologne, 
both with large Jewish 
populations, were decimated, 
while some 2,000 Jews were 
murdered by mob violence 
in Strasbourg. 

Yet, despite the relentless 
pain and suffering, there 
were some benefits to come out of the Black 
Death. “This was a good time to be alive,” is the 
bold claim made by Professor Robert Tombs of 
Cambridge University in a talk at the Chalke 
Valley History Festival earlier this year. “This was 
when the English pub was invented and people 
started drinking lots of beer and playing football 
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self-inflicted Whippings would 
Spare them from God’s Wrath 
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and so on. That was in a way due to, or at least 
a consequence of, and wouldn’t have been 
possible without, the Black Death.” While some 
beat themselves and others looked for enemies 
to attack, groups of people concluded that the 
best way to avoid the plague was to indulge in 
every luxury - drinking endlessly, eating too 
much and living a much more sexually 
liberated existence. 

Ziegler asserts that such accounts are 
most certainly exaggerated but admits 
that “Contemporary chronicles abound in 
accusations that the years which followed the 
Black Death were stamped with decadence and 
rich in every kind of vice. The crime rate soared; 
blasphemy and sacrilege were commonplace; 
the rules of sexual morality were flouted; the 
pursuit of money became the be-all and end-all 
of people’s lives”. 

There is no denying that after the first 
outbreak, which was starting to fade away by 
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Those trying to survive the Black Death were in the most desperate of 
times, which called for some desperate measures... 


Medieval medicine 
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1) | fed SB) | 5 CRUSHED EMERALDS LIVE CHICKEN 
To protect themselves from foul air, people were _—‘ This was one for the rich - emeralds were English doctor Thomas Vicary suggested that 
instructed to carry around flowers or packets ground down into a fine powder and mixedinto a live chicken — after having its bottom shaved 
of herbs so that they could have something food or drink. Trying to swallow it, however, — be tied to a sick person’s body so that it was 
pleasant to smell. would have been like trying to bite into glass. touching their buboes. The idea was that the 
infection would pass from person to poultry. 
|=} Mole} oti Ba mal, (c URINE AND FAECES 
Drawing blood was used to treat pretty much Once the plague was contracted, a simple way OLD TREACLE 
everything in medieval times, using either of treating the buboes was to bathe in urine, The sticky substance would be applied to a 
leeches or the painful method of cutting the or rub a mixture of tree resin, flower roots and victim’s sores, but it had to be at least ten years 
skin and draining the blood into a bowl. faeces directly onto the old for it to work, apparently. 


oozing sores. § 
omaasyyn LIVING IN SEWERS 
pa) | ) As people were scared that the 
- , ! . infection was passed in the air, some 
We decided to live in the sewers in the 


hope of avoiding the disease. 


* “ie «TRY ANYTHING 

Drinking arsenic or mercury, sitting 
next to constantly burning fires, abstaining 
from meat, bathing and sex - people were 
prepared to go to whatever lengths they thought 
would save them. 
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- the Black Death 
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ABOVE: A plague pit, excavated 
in East Smithfield, London 

TOP RIGHT: This 14th-century 
manuscript captures the horror 
and panic of plague victims 
BELOW RIGHT: Lead crosses i ee 
were buried withthedead {50 






é 1350, the living standards for the poor 
improved. As so many labourers had 
died, there weren’t enough people 
to work the land, meaning that, 
while landowners struggled to 
recover, the poor survivors in 
western Europe could demand 
higher wages. “People got better off. 
There was more land to go around. 
Resources were not so stretched. What was 
later called the feudal system largely 
disappeared,” asserts Tombs. 

The serfs lived longer, were better fed and 
even had expendable income for the first time 
in their lives. “The plague must have been 
an incredibly terrifying moment in human 
history,” says Mark Ormrod, Professor in History 
at York University and author of 1996 book The 
Black Death in England, “But medieval society 
was much more inured to natural and human 
disasters than is the case in the west today, and 
there is every sign that people re-established 
their lives remarkably quickly.” 


BRING OUT YOUR DEAD 
That said, it is thought that at least 25 million 
people, one-third of the population of Europe, 
was wiped out in a most gruesome manner - if 
not many more - and that couldn’t help but 
live long in Europe’s consciousness. It would 
define society for generations. Benedictow puts 
the death toll even higher, nearer 50 million. 
“This is a truly mind-boggling statistic,” he 
says. “It overshadows the horrors of the Second 
World War, and is twice the number murdered 
by Stalin’s regime in the Soviet Union. As a 
proportion of the population that lost their lives, 
the Black Death caused unrivalled mortality.” 
But, as Ormrod stresses, it is tricky to know how 
many died: “It is agonizingly difficult to get good 
population data for medieval Europe: even for 
England, where the information is especially 
rich. No one took death tolls so we have to 
develop models of mortality from sources like 
clergy lists, manor court rolls and tax records.” 
And there was more to come to add to the 
death toll as there were further outbreaks 








throughout the 14th century. The most 
horrific - called the ‘Children’s Plague’ 

due to the high mortality rate among young 
children — came only ten years later, in the 
early 1360s. Even as late as the 17th century, 
plague could strike at any time, as observed 
with the Great Plague of London in 1665-66. 
The people of Europe had no choice but to learn 
to live with the constant presence of death. It 
was a subject that appeared more and more 






SPREADING DISEASE 





in art, with depictions of skeletons or figures 
of death standing behind or hand-in-hand 
with the humans in paintings. By embracing 
death, people learned not only to live with the 
knowledge that a bout of plague could hit at any 
point, but they learned to survive when it did. 

Never have humans been through a natural 
disaster so destructive, so epochal, and where 
they were left so powerless, as the 1348-50 
outbreak of the Black Death. © 


WHAT WAS THE PESTILENCE? 


Popular opinion about how the plague was spread has recently 
been challenged — but what’s the truth behind the story? 


From God’s wrath to fleas, there have 
oxsv-vamaatslaNAelel| ©) diacme) maar =)-\el.a1D\-t-]1 400 
It has been suggested that it could have 
been influenza, smallpox, tyohus, even 
anthrax, but it is widely believed to be 

a form of bubonic plague spread by 

a bacterium named Yersinia pestis. It 
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transmitted through infected fleas. If the 
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For many years, it has been accepted 
that these fleas were carried by rats, 
which at that time were found in every 
medieval town in Europe. However, 
controversial recent research claims that, 
re hound aloe [hsiatoksiome) ale) larclasve mam @lallatcmme|licials 
gerbils may be to blame. 

Professor Nils Christian Stensfeth of 
the University of Oslo explains that the 
is] OX=1ou NLOMY\V.eto) 4 ala) axexe) ale lia lolalcm |aly-WsiroMicla>) 
aale)a=mcleliuclom xe) anual-mel=)ae)|mne) 
prosper, rather than 
the rat: “You would 
lalataxe mc] anamcielaalaalslece 








DIVIDED OPINION 
Was the plague spread 
by rats (left) or giant 
gerbils (right)? 
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Benedictow states that “The theory that 
the Black Death and subsequent plague 
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Asia should not be taken seriously. It is 
based ona series of erroneous or false 
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Professor Mark Ormrod of York 
University is keen to point out that the 
gerbil theory is still only a hypothesis, 
and has not been definitively proven: 
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TRAIL BLAZER E. 
A 26-year-old Bly 
_«ie poses for the 
- - Camera in 1890 
- the year : 
she finished | 
her trip 











AROUND THE 
WORLD IN 72 DAYS 


Pat Kinsella meets Nellie Bly, the journalist who 
went around the world in less than 80 days, racing 
against the fictitious Phileas Fogg and a very real 
rival travelling in the opposite direction... 
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GREAT ADVENTURES 
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FULL STEAM AHEAD 

Among the 1,710 passengers aboard the 
Oceanic when it arrived in San Francisco 
in January 1890 was Nellie Bly, near the 
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NELLIE BLY 


ith his 1873 classic 
Around the World in 
Eighty Days, master 
raconteur Jules Verne 
skilfully captured the 
excitement of an era 
in which people could feel the planet shrinking 
beneath their feet. 
In 1869, the First Transcontinental Railroad 
began sending trains across America, and 
the Suez Canal opened, connecting the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea and Indian Ocean. 
A year later, Indian railways linked up across the 
sub-continent — creating a news story that acted 
as the imaginary catalyst for Verne’s plot. It was 
this that led his protagonist, Phileas Fogg, to 
set a wager that he could circle the globe from 
London’s Reform Club, door-to-door, in 80 days. 
No one tested the plausibility of this feat for 
17 years until, in 1889, two people took up the 
challenge at once. Shockingly for the age, both 
were women. Neither would have been allowed 
through the doors of Fogg’s gentlemen’s club, 
but both proved more than a match for any 
pretend Victorian globe-trotting toff, and one in 
particular specialised in jumping gender hurdles. 


LEARNING TO BLY 


Nellie Bly was born Elizabeth Jane Cochran in 
1864, in a small Pennsylvanian town named 
after her father, Judge Michael Cochran. She 
was his 13th child, and her early life experiences 
ignited a fierce fire in her belly. Known as 
‘Pink’ as a youngster, because she was so often 
dressed in the colour, Cochran would become a 
trailblazer, carving a career at the cutting edge 
of journalism under a new name: Nellie Bly. 
After the death of her father when she was 
six, the family fell on hard times. Her mother 
remarried, but the relationship turned abusive 
and ended in divorce. Cochran had to leave 
school and abandon her ambitions of being a 
teacher. In 1880, the family moved to Pittsburgh, 
where they took in boarders to make ends meet. 
In 1885, Cochran read an article in The 
Pittsburgh Dispatch that would change her life. 
The viciously misogynistic piece, ‘What Girls 
Are Good For’, criticised women for attempting 
to gain an education, forge a career or stray 
too far from home. The writer even expressed 
supposedly tongue-in-cheek support for the 
practice of girl-child infanticide. Under the 
pseudonym ‘Lonely Orphan Girl’, Cochran sent 
a response that so impressed the editor, George 
Madden, with its combination of incandescent 
rage and dignified prose that he published both 
the letter and an invite for the writer to come in 
to the office. Madden suggested she write a full 
riposte to the offending article, and the resulting 
feature, ‘The Girl Puzzle’ led to a full-time job. 
Madden suggested the nom de plume, Nelly 
Bly (from a popular song), which became 
Nellie. Shunning assignments that focussed 
on fashion, gardening and theatre - traditional 
fodder for female writers — she instead tackled 
prickly social issues. Criticism and threats from 
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GREAT ADVENTURES 
























THE MAIN 
PLAYERS 


BON VOYAGE 

BELOW: After her return, Bly is 
photographed in her travel garb 

- complete with her super-compact bag 
RIGHT: An early edition of the book that 
inspired Bly’s adventure, Jules Verne’s 
Around the World in Eighty Days 

FAR RIGHT: ‘Round the World with Nellie 
Bly’ - a board game of Bly’s trip, with 
squares for each day of her journey 


ELIZABETH 
COCHRAN 
SEAMAN 


Better known by her 
nom de plume, Nellie 
Bly. A pioneering 
investigative 
journalist who 
championed women’s 
and children’s rights, 
among other causes. 
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ELIZABETH 
BISLAND 


The Cosmopolitan 
dispatched this female 
reporter in the opposite 
direction to Bly to try 
and trump her time. By 
reputation, Bisland was 
a serious writer. 





JOSEPH 
PULITZER 
The Hungarian-born | 
newspaper publisher ! 
famous for setting up 
the Pulitzer Prizes for 
journalistic excellence. , 
As owner of the New . 
York World (among 
others), he assisted Bly 
across the US. 


JULES VERNE 


French author of | 
Around the World in 
Eighty Days. Told Bly =" 
that he’d written his 
book after seeing a 
newspaper advert fora || 
Thomas Cook holiday fare 
taking people around 
the globe. 


JOHN A 
COCKERILL 


Managing Editor of the 
New York World, who 
reluctantly accepted 
Bly’s proposal that 

she should attempt to 
go around the world 
quicker than Verne’s 
fictitious Fogg. 
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‘ A colourised snap of Yokohama, 
2. Japan c1895, where Bly briefly 
. Stopped near the end of her voyage 


24,899 © 


The distance, in miles, advertisers saw Bly reassigned, 
that Bly travelled during which prompted her indignant 
her 72-day odyssey resignation. She then travelled 
suo Unel ins Welle to Mexico, working as a freelance 
lay sisiSS1O) ; . 
foreign correspondent, until her 
writing - which was sharply critical 
of President Porfirio Diaz’s dictatorship — 
came to attention of the government and she 
was forced to leave. 

Back in the US, Bly scored her first major 
scoop after accepting an undercover assignment 
for Joseph Pulitzer’s New York World and 
deliberately getting committed to New York’s 
infamous Blackwell’s Island women’s asylum. 
She spent ten days collecting content about the 
abuse and inhuman treatment that was meted 
out before being rescued by the World. Her 
subsequent article “Ten Days in a Madhouse’ 
directly led to wave of reforms and an injection 
of cash into the treatment of the mentally ill. 
—— +2 Lee By 1887, Bly had established herself as a 
oe 5 $f; ——— 18) pioneer in the dangerous field of immersive 

— : eke te investigative journalism, which remained her 

| | mee Py Ae i lifelong speciality. She continued to rail against 

| =a at arn GY. oe various injustices, including dire working 

| a rE ; conditions for factory women and the fate of 
unwanted infants. In 1889, after reading Around 
the World in Eighty Days, she pitched an idea to 
a me oh her editor that would crystallise her reputation as 
cy ce 2k lem corre, ¥ Wea a trailblazer for her sex. If she could pull it off.. 
ers, iL, . een a a) ~FICTION INTO FACT 
wie) any ae EN ee ee ‘* * © “Itis impossible for you to do it,” the World’s 

| Managing Editor, John A Cockerill, barked at Bly 

when she proposed her round-the-world speed 
attempt. “You are a woman and would need a 
protector, and even if it were possible for you to 
travel alone you would need to carry so much 
baggage that it would detain you in making 
rapid changes... No one but a man can do this.” 

Bly’s response was characteristically blunt. 
“Very well,” she said. “Start the man and Ill 
start the same day for some other newspaper 
and beat him.” Cockerill relented. 

Bly began her journey within the year, leaving 
New Jersey on a steamship bound for England. 

) _ She took a single piece of baggage, measuring 
HUDSON 41 by 18 cms, containing bare essentials 

CHARING CROSS s -— underwear, toiletries, writing materials, 
Bly spent a few hours in London on j dressing gown, tennis blazer, flask and cup, two 
22 November 1899, before heading caps, three veils, slippers, needle and thread, 


he eh eee = handkerchiefs. But no gun. “I had such a strong » 
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NELLIE BLY 
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that I refused to arm myself,” she wrote. 

The rough crossing was a rude awakening 
for the 25-year-old first-time traveller. Horribly 
ill, Bly stayed in her cabin so long the Captain 
checked she was still alive. Eventually, she 
found her sea legs, and six days later arrived 
in Southampton, where Tracy Greaves, the 
World’s London correspondent, had 
exciting news. 

Jules Verne himself had heard of 
Bly’s quest and wanted to meet 
her in his hometown of Amiens, 
France. This was both an honour 
and a gamble, necessitating a 
deviation from her meticulously 
planned route. Bly travelled 
non-stop for two days to make the 
appointment, by road, rail and boat via 
London to Boulogne, and then Amiens, where 
Verne and his wife were waiting at the station. 

Leaving Verne’s home in the middle of 
the night, Bly caught a 1.30am train across 
France and Italy to the port of Brindisi. Here 
she boarded the Victoria, a steamer that took 
her through the Mediterranean to Port Said in 
Egypt, at the new Suez Canal’s northern end. 
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£200 


satu lanlelelalme)maarelal=\\/ 
Bly had when she 

departed, plus a little 

gold and a few 
UhSmele)liclas 


SEALS 
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Here, she was critical of fellow passengers 


swatting away beggars with their walking canes. 


Once her boat had refuelled, it continued 
through the canal into the Red Sea, stopping 
at the Port of Aden on the Arabian Peninsula, 
where Bly went exploring. Next stop was 
Colombo in Sri Lanka, from where she fired off 

a report via telegraph to the World. 
In between access to telegraph 
stations, Bly mailed updates to the 
paper. As the roving reporter’s 
dispatches often took a long time 
to arrive in New York, the World 
used inventive ways to keep 
interest in the story alive, such 
as running a sweepstake asking 
readers to guess exactly how long 
Bly’s trip would take. The grand prize 
was an expenses-paid trip to Europe, and 
over half a million people had a punt. 

After an agonising five-day wait in Colombo 
for a boat that would take her the 3,500 miles 
by sea to Hong Kong, Bly finally set sail for 
China on the Oriental. En route, the ship 
stopped at Singapore, where the lonely traveller 
bought herself a companion: a fez-wearing 
miniature monkey she called McGinty. 
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Another overnight delay in Singapore had Bly 
fretting about her connection in Hong Kong, but 
the ship made good progress when it finally set 
sail — albeit through a violent monsoon storm 
that created enormous seas. They arrived safely 
— and early, just before Christmas Day - however 
Bly had an unwelcome surprise awaiting her. 


A REAL RACE 


Having caught whiff of the World’s round- 
the-world escapade, a rival publication - the 
Cosmopolitan — hastily commissioned another 
female journalist to try and beat Bly’s time. 

With just six hours notice, Elizabeth 
Bisland (aged 28) left New York on the same 
day as Bly, but she travelled west while the 
World’s champion went east. The competition 
intensified public interest in what was now 
a real race, but Bly remained unaware of the 
live contest she was in until arriving in Hong 
Kong, where she was told that Bisland had 
passed through several days earlier. She was not 
impressed by the news, and a visit to a leper 
colony and the Temple of the Dead did little to 
lighten her mood. 

“Tam not racing,” Bly claimed. “I promised to 
do the trip in 75 days, and I will do it.” However, 








Bly mapped out her route carefully, but only bought a ah 
ticket for the first leg, so her schedule could be adjusted at — 
any time. Bly and Bisland’s great adventures took place = sas. 
before the dawn of flight, but in an era buzzing with a 
copious steam-driven transport options. Completely relian i. rs 
on ships and railways, however, both women could do little 
to avoid the occasional setbacks that threatened their 
progress, and both faced delays in Asia. 









14 NOVEMBER 1889, 28 NOVEMBER 
50 SECONDS AFTER 9.40PM Ismailia, Egypt 
New Jersey, US Bly passes through the Suez Canal, which has 


only been open for 20 years, to arrive at Aden 
on 3 December. 


Bly’s meticulously recorded journey begins 
as the Augusta Victoria, a steamer of the 
Hamburg America Line, pulls away from 


Hoboken dock, bound for the UK. 8 DECEMBER 
Colombo, Sri Lanka 
22 NOVEMBER Still on schedule, Bly arrives in Sri Lanka (then 
London, UK Ceylon), where she is held up for five days 


waiting for another boat to arrive before hers 
can leave. 


7 18 DECEMBER 
Singapore 
Evidently feeling the loneliness of the long 
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Bly remarks on the fine buildings, hurrying 7 
am 


people and beautifully paved streets of the 
Capital city as she rushes to Charing Cross 
Station to catch a train for the south coast, 


and a ferry to the continent. and spending some days in Yokohama, Bly = 


departs for the final sea leg of her journey. 


> 25 NOVEMBER distance solo traveller, Bly buys a miniature 

in Amiens, France monkey and calls it McGinty. 71 JANUARY 1890 
= After landing in Calais, Bly takes a train to T San Francisco 

<> Amiens ona risky diversion to meet Jules CHRISTMAS 1889 


Bly arrives back in the US aboard the White “ 
Star liner Oceanic, after a rough voyage hitby —— % 
bad weather. She, however, is still a day : 
ahead of schedule. 


Verne and spends an evening at the 
inspirational author’s house. 


Hong Kong, then UK 
Back on track after several delays, Bly’s good 
humour is short-lived when she discovers that 


25 NOVEMBER she has a rival round-the-worlder: Elizabeth " 
Brindisi, Italy Bisland from Cosmopolitan. 25 JANUARY 1890, 3.51PM 

After taking a non-stop (except to take on T New Jersey 

coal and water) train from Calais to Brindisi, 7 JANUARY 1890 


After the World’s owner, Pulitzer, charters a 
private train to bring her home, Bly arrives 
back to her starting point, where large crowds 
give her a rapturous reception. 


Bly catches the steamship Victoria and sets 
sail across the Mediterranean Sea to Port 
Said in Egypt. 


Yokohama, Japan 
Having seen in the New Year aboard a ship 
travelling between Hong Kong and Japan, 


ILLUSTRATION: SUE GENT, CORBIS 
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comments made while she was in the clutches 
of a delay-causing storm during the trip from 
Hong Kong to Yokohama in Japan, suggest 
otherwise. “I’d rather go back to New York 
dead than not a winner,” she said. 


PHOTO FINISH 


Despite more heavy weather on Bly’s final 
boat ride, across the Pacific from Japan to San 
Francisco on the White Star Line ship Oceanic, 
She arrived back on American soil on 
21 January, a day ahead of schedule. However, 
snowstorms had slowed rail travel. Disaster. 
Bly could feel Bisland’s breath on her back. 

But unbeknown to Bly, her rival’s luck had 
just run out. In England, Bisland learnt that 
the fast German steamer Ems, due to take her 
from Southampton to New York, had been 
cancelled. She was forced to divert via Ireland 
to catch the much slower ship, the Bothina. 

Meanwhile, the World’s owner, Pulitzer, had 
chartered a private train to bring Bly home in 
style. The ‘Miss Nellie Bly Special’ set records 
of its own during that final leg, completing the 
2,577-mile journey in 69 hours, passing crowds, 
to deliver Bly back to New Jersey on 25 January 
1890, at 3.51pm - 72 days, 6 hours, 11 minutes 
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and 14 seconds after leaving. Bly had bested 
Fogg’s fictional journey time by over seven days. 
Bisland arrived five days later. © 


'GETHOOKED ff (| 


LISTEN 


For Bly’s 15Ist birthday in 2015, Karen 0, lead singer of the Yeah Yeah Yeahs, 
penned Nellie, a song to accompany a dynamic Google doodle. The song 
and animation is widely available online. 


READ AND WATCH 
Matthew Goodman’s bestseller Eighty Days: Nellie Bly and Elizabeth 
Bislana’s History-Making Race Around the World is being developed for TV. 
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The escapade worked out well for Verne, with 
Around the World in Eighty Days being re-issued in 
over ten new editions after Bly’s race. In 1895, Bly 
married millionaire manufacturer Robert Seaman, 
over 40 years her senior, retired from writing and 
became a businesswoman. After Seaman died 
his business went bankrupt, and she returned 
to journalism, covering women’s suffrage and 
nw FREI PIC Seis spending astint reporting from the frontline 
it =z |FATRE = Dette during WWI. 
1 AP ee oh Se ef Imaginat jes Bator Bisland also continued to write. Both 
women died of pneumonia and were buried 
in New York City’s Woodlawn Cemetery. 
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LEFT: The World’s front page on 

26 January 1890 celebrates Bly’s feat 
BELOW: San Francisco as it was in 1890, 
when Bly passed through 
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NELLIE’S 
MONKEY 


MEETING 
THE VERNES 


STEAM TRAIN 


STEAM SHIP 


THE FINISH LINE 
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NAGE - FROM THE TUDORS TO THE WARONTER 













ZINE | T . ¥ i ay # ; ‘ wy Se i ] 
ae AA THE MA & BRC HISTORY MAGAZ This new collector's edition from BBC Histo 'y IMagaz 
ie ( | L. (or = Side eL lien charts the extraordinary history of espionage, from 


ancient times until the digital age. Meet some oft the 
world’s most audacious spies and learn how the y to 
terrible risks to shape the outcomes of global wars. 
using some remarkable tools and trickery. 






Inside you will find: 
be Biographies of the spies who mattered most 
at Illustrated examples of Cold War spy gadgets © 
RY 0) 5 ot y Amazing tales of espionage adventures 
: | Fresh insights into the secret wars that 
ania ONLY shaped many recent conflicts 
ES SPIOND GE- Ae aRt . ia 
O THE WAR ON TER Order your copy today for 
. poe just £9.99 plus postage* 
i] STORY 099 ANON i 
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Biecover the secret war against Find ¢ out how espionage => de] (eld-minl-melaleliat-meymial— 
Elizabeth I’s enemies transformed modern warfare Cold War spy battles 





Order online 


or call us on 





+ Calls will cost 7p per minute plus your telephone company's access charge. Lines are open 8am-8pm weekdays & 9am-ipm Saturday. 
* Prices including postage are: £11.49 for all UK residents, £12.99 for Europe and £13.49 for Rest of World (please note this title is not available for 
direct order in the US but is available in all good retailers now). All orders subject to availability. Please allow up to 21 days for delivery. 
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across the USSR as he 
built an all-powerful, 


STALIN IS 
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JOSEPH STALIN 





APRIL 1922 
EARLY INVASION 


DIUC= Mi Kom al f-we-qe(ecex-s-t-mre Ula late Md nl-mO@ledne) el-\4 
Revolution and the civil war, Lenin makes 
Stalin the General Secretary of the 
Communist Party on 3 April 1922. In this 


position, he is able to place his allies in 
feos (=Vaalant-al me gel(-s-m-lalem oleli(em- mm ele) (= 4 el-)-1-m 


he dust was settling in the 

aftermath of World War II. 

Adolf Hitler was dead, but, just 

as Europe was celebrating the 

demise of one monstrous foe, 

another enemy was preparing 
to rise from within the Allies’ own ranks. This 
dictator would soak eastern Europe in blood 
and destruction, and prove himself to be just 
as formidable an opponent as Hitler. He was 
the Premier of the Soviet Union and leader of 
the Communist Bolshevik Party, Joseph Stalin, 
whose people worshipped him as a terrible, 
all-powerful god. 

The future idol was born Joseph Vissarionovich 
Djugashvili on 6 December 1878, in the small 
town of Gori, Georgia, with two of the toes 
on his left foot joined together. He originally 
trained to be a priest, however he discovered 
atheism and Marxism at an early age, quit his 
pursuit of priesthood and joined the Russian 
Social Democratic Workers’ Party at the age of 
20. He adopted the alias Koba, and took up the 
revolutionary manifesto of Communism with 
verve, which led to his banishment to Siberia in 


HITLER 


| THE HISTORY MAKERS 





his plans. 








POWER AND BETRAYAL 


Though Stalin doesn’t immediately succeed Lenin 
(above left) after the leader’s death on 21 January 
1924, it is the moment when Joseph Stalin begins to 
display his ruthlessness with both enemies and allies. 
He uses key party members, Kamenev and Zinoviev, 
to isolate his main rival, Trotsky, and block Lenin’s 
damning testament from going public. He will later 
eject the pair from the party with the help of two 
other allies who, following a pattern of betrayal, will 
in turn become victims of Stalin when they oppose 


NOVEMBER 


1932 
WIDOWED 
AGAIN 


On 9 November 

1932, having argued 
with her husband 

at a party for the 
15th anniversary 

of the Bolshevik 
Revolution, Stalin’s 
second wife Nadya 
commits suicide. 








1902 — the first of six stints in exile - and raising 
money for the cause by robbing banks. 


MAN OF STEEL 


By 1913, Koba began to refer to himself as 
Stalin, meaning ‘Man of Steel’. He was among 
the leading members of the Bolshevik Party, 
led by Vladimir Lenin, which seized power in 
Petrograd in 1917, following the power vacuum 
left after the abdication of the Tsar. Behind the 
supreme leadership of Lenin and firebrand 
revolutionary Leon Trotsky, the mustachioed, 
shagey-haired Stalin came into his own. His 
organisational and practical skills aided the 
Bolsheviks’ fight for survival after the end of 
Russia’s disastrous involvement in World 

War I. The party then came under attack from 
all manner of enemies during a civil war that 
would last until 1922. Throughout this time 
Stalin was put in charge of Tsaritsyn, a city in 
the Lower Volga region, looking after the vital 
supplies of food and oil from southern Russia 
needed to feed the population and, above all, 
the Bolshevik military, aka the Red Army. 


“TStalin] began as a small clerk, and he has 
never stopped being a clerk. Stalin owes 


nothing to rhetoric. He governs from his 
office, thanks to a bureaucracy that obeys 
his every nod and gesture.” 
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Instructed to hold the city at all costs, Stalin 
ruthlessly executed anyone he distrusted, 
including military leaders who were Key to the 
city’s defence. Despite making the situation 
worse, Lenin admired this merciless desire to 
defend Bolshevism, and made Stalin General 
Secretary of the party in 1922. 

From the ashes of civil war, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR) was formed 
of Russia and its neighbouring Communist 
countries. Like the Russian Empire of old, the 
Soviet Union was an autocratic state ruled from 
Moscow, but instead of a Tsar at the head, there 
now Sat a frail, ageing Lenin. 

Stalin thrived in his role as General Secretary, 
and Lenin began to fear that the Georgian would 
become the future leader of the party. In an 
attempt to derail Stalin, the Bolshevik chairman 
orchestrated a letter calling for the General 
Secretary’s dismissal, but fate would give Stalin a 
chance to save his name. Lenin died of a stroke in 
1924, before the letter could be widely circulated. 
Stalin pounced, taking personal care of Lenin’s 
body and placing it in a mausoleum, making it 
appear he was a faithful servant of this fallen 
hero. It put him in prime position to succeed 
against his closest opponent, then the commissar 
of foreign affairs and war, Trotsky. While the 
bespectacled demagogue Trotsky was the 
favourite, cunning Stalin managed to win over 
leading members of the party using his infamous 
charm. He turned them against Trotsky’s mission 
to spread the Bolshevik cause across the globe. 
Instead, Stalin’s plan to consolidate power and 
strive for an industrial revolution won out. 





The trial of the 21, held in 1938, was 
the last of Stalin’s Great Purge trials 





- THE GREAT PURGE 


| Though Stalin and the NKVD rule the Soviet Union with 
. an iron fist in the early 1930s, the murder of Sergei Kirov on 
—— 1 December 1934 plunges the country into a state of terror and 
mass murder. The leader uses the murder of his close ally as a 
pretext for the Great Purge, which lasts from 1936-38, during 
which millions are murdered at the behest of Stalin, earning 
both he and his state bloodthirsty reputations that will resonate 


through history. 


Joseph Stalin 


Trotsky was removed from his post and, with 
Lenin’s final damning testament brushed under 
the carpet, Stalin now stood alone as de facto 
leader of the Soviet Union. His new allies in the 
party would soon regret their decision to side 
with such a cunning, merciless manipulator. 


FORCED LABOUR 


The cornerstone of Stalin’s vision for the 
USSR was to transform this vast empire of 
backward farming but limitless manpower 
into an industrial powerhouse. Peasants would 
be forced into large, collectivised farms to 
maximise grain production. The profits from 
the land would fuel new manufacturing centres, 
whose heavy goods such as tractors, planes and 
military vehicles would put the USSR alongside 
the despised capitalist countries of the West. The 
first in a series of Five-Year Plans began in 1928 
but, when things didn’t go according to Stalin’s 
meticulous design, he unleashed the full power 
of his regime. 

The Bolshevik party spread its tentacles into 
every corner of the countryside — the secret 


police (NKVD) seized grain and executed anyone 
deemed an enemy of the state. People destroyed 
their livestock and hid grain in the hope that 
Comrade Stalin, or ‘Uncle Joe’ as the West came 
to call him, would listen to their plight. Instead, 
he lived up to his ‘Man of Steel’ moniker and left 
them to starve, as famine gripped the country. 
The worst hit was the Ukraine, where between 
2 and 7 million were killed in the Holodomor - 
‘extermination by hunger’. People even turned 
to cannibalism. Some of the party members 
responsible for this misery were appalled when 
they witnessed the disaster while venturing 
south in armoured trains for their holidays. 
Indifferent to the suffering, Stalin and the 
Bolsheviks lived comfortably in Moscow where, 
it’s said, they indulged in parties and revelled 
in free love with each other’s partners. Aside 
from their modest clothing, the scenes were 
not dissimilar to the lives of the Tsars. Indeed, 
for all his work to set up a socialist state, Stalin 
often referred to himself as being like a Tsar 
and forebodingly spoke of his admiration of the 
monstrous Ivan the Terrible. 
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JUNE 1941 
NAZI INVASION 


Stalin’s reaction to Operation Barbarossa on 22 June vee oan “3 State 
down in legend. After initial confusion and denial, early ae tw dave aaa 
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JULY 1945 
BREAK FROM THE ALLIES 


At the Potsdam Conference, in July 1945, 
Stalin makes his intentions clear to the West. 
Though he got along with British PM Winston 
Churchill (above left) and US President 
Franklin Roosevelt during wartime, relations 
between the Allies sour at Potsdam, notably 
with Roosevelt’s successor Harry Truman 
(above centre). Stalin refuses to budge over 
the question of what will become of Soviet- 
occupied Poland, Czechoslovakia and the 
Eastern Bloc countries. He also rejects 
suggestions to allow free elections, and brings 


Si he | an ‘iron curtain’ down over Europe, marking 
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eC In his apartment in the Kremlin, Stalin 
lived comfortably with his wife Nadya and 
their children. However, two deaths would 
change everything. Following an argument at 
a party, the troubled Nadya took her own life, 
before one of Stalin’s closest friends, Kirov, 
was assassinated in mysterious circumstances. 
Though some suspect Stalin’s involvement in 
the latter, he used it as fuel to rid himself of any 
enemies, real or imagined, in one of the biggest, 
most vicious purges in history. 

With scenes that would inspire fictional 
dystopias, the USSR became a police state. 
The party was purged of anyone who had ever 
stood against Stalin, with infamous show trials 
deciding the culprits’ fate. Trials scripted by 
Stalin were televised to the world, as high- 
ranking Bolsheviks admitted to ludicrous charges 
of spying for the exiled Trotsky. Off camera, 
these captive party members were told their 
cooperation would save their lives. However, the 
premier would later rescind those promises. 
No one was safe. Stalin’s closest associates 

in the party, his family, the army and ordinary 
people thousands of miles from Moscow 
were all targeted. Instead of being told who 
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German soldiers cross the Nemen 
River hear Kaunas (now in Lithuania), 
on their advance into Soviet territory 


to arrest, Stalin and his merciless chief of the 
NKVD Nikolai Yezhov gave out quotas of people 
they wanted disposed of: whether exiled to 

the Gulag concentration camps in Siberia, 

or executed along with their families. If an 
accident occurred or quotas of production fell 
short, families and neighbours were encouraged 
to denounce each other as foreign saboteurs. 
Even Yezhov, who had the blood of hundreds 
of thousands on his hands, was executed and 
replaced by the sadistic Lavrenity Beria. 

Stalin, who worked relentlessly signing death 
warrants into the early hours, had created a 
state ruled by fear, and was now untouchable by 
anyone in the USSR. However, the biggest threat 
to his Bolshevik utopia was to come from an 
equally callous regime to the west. 


WORLD WAR II 


Believing his borders were safe from the 

Nazi war machine after signing the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Pact of non-aggression in 1939, 
Stalin was seemingly alone in being surprised 
when Germany’s Operation Barbarossa saw 

the largest invasion in history sweep into Soviet 
territory in 1941. The purged Red Army was 
completely routed in early battles, with millions 


“Stalin is excessively rude, and this defect, 
which can be freely tolerated in our midst and 


in contacts among us Communists, becomes a 
defect which cannot be tolerated in one holding 
the position of General Secretary.” 





the start of the Cold War. 


_———— 


killed or taken prisoner, compounded by Stalin’s 
calamitous tactics and decisions, refusing to 

give any ground to the invaders. Eventually, 
Stalin ceded control to those generals he hadn’t 
purged, most notably the celebrated Georgy 
Zhukov, who successfully defended Moscow, 
before destroying an entire German army at 

the pivotal Battle of Stalingrad (1942-43). Over 
the next two years, Hitler’s forces were bloodily 
pushed back, culminating in the Battle of Berlin 
in May 1945, Hitler’s suicide and Germany’s 
surrender. Stalin came out of World War Il a 
hero, but his lust for global power quickly turned 
him into the most feared man on the planet. 


IRON CURTAIN 


The post-war years saw the Man of Steel brutally 
impose Communism on eastern Europe. He 
brought down what Winston Churchill referred 
to as an ‘iron curtain’ between East and West, 
drawing the battle lines of the Cold War that 
would pit the USSR against the USA for the next 
4A years. Stalin continued to exert his control 
and cult of power across his own country, trading 
in his simple buttoned-up tunics for a lavish 
general’s uniform overflowing with medals. He 
strove for parity with opponents in the West, 
demanding a nuclear weapon and kicking off an 
arms race that would see his tyranny spread far 
beyond the limits of his borders. 

In 1953, the man who had inflicted such 
brutality died aged 74, after suffering a stroke. 
He had succeeded in making Russia a world 
superpower, but he also left a legacy of terror and 
bloodshed on an almost incomprehensible scale. © 


2) WHAT o You THINK? 
Who was worse, Joseph Stalin or Adolf Hitler? 
Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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Joseph Stalin dies asleep on his:couch on 

5 March 1953. Despite having numerous large 

residences; he rer-Val-VecLiny preferred to sleep on 
large couches. His funeral.ts held.on 9 March, Joseph Stalin 

when.mourners fill Moscow’s Red Square. 














FAMILY 
PORTRAIT 

Joseph Stalin poses 
with his son Vasily and 
daughter Svetlana, 
both children from 
his second marriage 
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In the list of the world’s all-time 
wealthiest there are both bad 
pennies and hearts of gold, 
as Emily Brand reveals... 


iO 
CORNELIUS 
VANDERBILT 


(1794-1877) 


Vanderbilt, who was born in New York City, 
borrowed money to set up a ferry service 
as an enterprising teenager. Through 
determination Cand luck) he slowly assumed 
management of various steamboat ventures, 


before buying stocks in railroads. Though often considered a ‘robber baron’, 
part of his legacy was the advancement of Vanderbilt University in Tennessee. 


ESTIMATED 2015 WEALTH: £119 BILLION 
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By 1914, there W 
come 500,000 of 
Ford’s Model Ts on 
the world’s roads. 


HENRY FORD 


(1863-1947) 


Nas l anal) aececielamrcisieilarclacte 
with machines, Ford 
worked with railroad cars 
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ay-qolcvalaalcvalaiaremyvaiaa 
“horseless carriages” 

as an engineer in 
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ESTIMATED 
2015 WEALTH: 
£128 BILLION 
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ROAD To RICHES 
Henry Ford takes the 
Wheel in one of his early 
automotive models, c1900 
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MIR OSMAN 
ALI KHAN 


(1886-1967) 


as] ,<larem adatom elalalesvololaamelmualsmlaleliclamcinclaa 

of Hyderabad in 1911, his vast inheritance 

ate lUle (sxe ma alom.e) are ecm aavessiml ©) gete [U(elaay/= 
folfelaatelarem aaliatsssm-lale moma lelelacialialem el=t-la 
industry. His loyalty to the British Empire was 
rewarded with the title ‘His Exalted Highness’, 
Fo] atom alsm elele | c=1om il alelom i alkomcins|kom=el0ler-)a [eam] ale, 
transport. Despite his enormous fortune, it 
was said he wore the same fez for 35 years. 


ESTIMATED 2015 WEALTH: 
£164 BILLION 





JAKOB FUGGER (=) 


(1459-1525) 









Expanding the family textile firm in 
his 30s, this German merchant and 
banker advanced his wealth through i 
silver mining, banking and commercial 
trade - eventually dominating European 
business. He used his financial weight 
to promote the prosperity of the 
Habsburg monarchy, buying him 
considerable political 
influence too. 


ESTIMATED 2015 WEALTH: 
£142 BILLION 
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ANDREW 
CARNEGIE 


(1835-1919) 


This Scottish-American 
tycoon worked up through 
the ranks of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, before 
setting up his own business to 

supply steel. His company sold for a record sum of 
$250 million in 1901 but, by his death, his fortune 
had depleted thanks to vast philanthropic donations. 


ESTIMATED 2015 WEALTH: £200 BILLION 


JOHN D 
ROCKEFELLER 


(1839-1937) 





Rockefeller was the founder and major 
Sato] asvale) (elsvall als) t-] ale lo] <em Ol) m@xe)anl ey-lany, 
which, at its peak, produced 90 per 
cent of the US’s oil. Following 

the success of his first refinery 
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investments he eventually 
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ESTIMATED 2015 WEALTH: 
£220 BILLION 





OIL MASTER 
Rockefeller, and shares of 
his Standard Oil Company 




















NICHOLAS II 
OF RUSSIA 


(1868-1918) 


Inheriting the wealth of the 
centuries-old Romanov 
Imperial dynasty in 1894, 
Nicholas Il was the last Tsar 

of Russia’s glittering court. 
Much was tied up in the 

state, but also displayed in 
magnificent palaces, jewellery 
and works of art. Following the 
slaughter of Nicholas and his 
immediate family in 1918, most 
of the assets were seized by 
Bolshevik revolutionaries. 


ESTIMATED 2015 WEALTH: 
£192 BILLION 
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GOLDEN EGG 
Nicholas stars on this 
Fabergé egg, made to mark 
his family’s tercentenary 







TOP MARC 

A bust of Marcus ‘the 

Rich’, sculpted in the 
fifth century AD 
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OF MALI 


(c1280-c1337) 


Ruling a kingdom that stretched across 
Africa, Mansa Musa I’s lands produced the 
world’s most abundant stores of gold and 
controlled vital trading routes. During 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, he astounded 
onlookers with a glittering parade 
of slaves and camels transporting 
gold staffs, bars and dust. But he 
was also noted for promoting 
scholarship and a system of law. 


ESTIMATED 2015 WEALTH: 
£256 BILLION 


NB The wealth given for each man of means is given in today’s values. Their modern worth has been calculated based on 
estimations made about the individual’s various assets, land and income. To put them into perspective, 
2015’s richest man, Bill Gates, is worth just over £51 billion. 
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THE REEL STORY 
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Coco before 
Chanel 


This literal rags-to-riches story looks as 
beautiful and elegant as the fashion designer’s 








own style, as Mel Sherwood reveals... 


uietly, with just the 
sound of birdsong and 
the rolling of a cart’s 
wheels, two young 
sisters arrive at the 
Aubazine orphanage 
in central France in 1893. This is how 
Anne Fontaine’s 2009 biopic Coco Before 
Chanel, starring Audrey Tautou, begins. 
One of the girls is Gabrielle Chanel, 
destined to become Coco, perhaps the 
20th century’s most celebrated fashion 
designer. But that is to come in her 
future. On this sombre day, the young 
Gabrielle is greeted by black-and- 
white-habited nuns, and ushered inside 
the abbey, a stone building of simple 
design and austere furnishings. A fitting 
location for the future fashion designer 
— who would become famous for her 
neutral colour palettes and simple, clean 
silhouettes — to grow up. 

The orphanage may have been a key 
influence on Chanel’s style, but she was 
greatly ashamed of her time there. As an 
adult, Chanel would refer to the nuns 
who raised her as ‘aunts’, in just one of 
the many euphemisms and mistruths 
she used to disguise her less-than- 
glamorous upbringing. Despite their 
time in an orphanage, these two Chanel 
girls, along with their brothers and 
another sister (who may have also grown 
up with the nuns), were not orphans. 
Though their mother had died at just 
32 — after a decade on the road with 
Chanel’s father, a travelling salesman, 
and six pregnancies - their father lived. 
Chanel, however, never saw him again. 


MAKING CONNECTIONS 


Anne Fontaine’s movie rejoins Chanel’s 
story again 15 years later. Now a 
young woman, she walks out from 
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behind a curtain in a caf’concs, a type 
of entertainment cafe that emerged 

in garrison towns at the turn of the 

20th century. The two Chanel girls, led 
by Coco, belt out a ditty about a missing 
dog named ‘Coco’ (possibly the origin of 
her nickname). This particular caf’concs 
was in a town in central France, 
Moulins, where Gabrielle and her sister 
were working as seamstresses during 
the day and, as the movie would have it, 
entertaining military men by night. 

As a seamstress, Chanel excelled. She 
had rigorous practical sewing training 
from her ‘aunts’ at the orphanage, but 
She also had a creative influence, from 
one of her actual aunts. Her father’s 
sister, who young Gabrielle would 
visit each summer as a holiday from 
orphanage life, showed the girl how to 
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LEFT: In 1910, when this photo was 
taken, Chanel opened a boutique in 
Paris, which is still there today 
BELOW: Chanel was at the forefront 
of high-class fashion for six decades 


be creative with a needle and thread, 
adapting hats to suit her own style - a 
skill that would become the cornerstone 
of all her future success. 


LOVE AND PARIS 


Frustrated with life as a seamstress, 
Chanel set her sights on a new challenge. 
After several failed solo vaudeville 
auditions in the nearby city of Vichy, 
which she probably saw as a stepping 
stone to Paris, Chanel was set to become 
a gommeuse - a dancer who wore a 
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Saint-Jean-de Luz, southern France, in 1917 
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thrived even during World War I. It is here that she supposedly 
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Led Wearbona Chanel ob Rew 
¢ heavily embellished and highly revealing bustle for an enhanced rear, as well Coco Chanel 
costume. Before she got very far with as ostentatious accessories. In time, championed the idea of opening a hat shop. After 
this, however, a convention-defying Chanel would do her best to bring to an minimalist being initially reluctant, he relented, and 
fashion styles é - 
plutocrat with a passion for race horses, end to such abundant styles. She hated offered her his Parisian bachelor pad to 
named Etienne Balsan, invited her to corsets, saw too much embellishment work from. But before she could begin, 




















become his mistress. At the age of 23, as garish, and the enormous hats of the another great passion developed. 

Chanel moved in with this Champagne- day as distracting. For her, simplistic 

swilling libertine at his Compiegne was more beautiful, and concealing HE’S JUST A BOY 

home, “Royalliew’. the silhouette was even more alluring In 1909, Balsan whisked Chanel away for 
Here, Chanel entered the life of live-in than revealing it. These are now . a trip to the Pyrenees, where she met a 

mistress. She was his second such - he fundamental laws of fashion but, at self-made English businessman named 

already had one croquesse de diamante, _ the time, they were revolutionary. Arthur ‘Boy’ Capel. He was making a 

or ‘diamond scruncher’. Chanel At Royallieu, Chanel donned fortune in coal, was a famed polo player 

struggled in this world. She began to jodphurs for horse riding while and quite the charmer. He was also the 

loath people who did not work, and going sans-corset most of the time, love of Chanel’s life. Their initial affair 

often let others dominate conversation. and her daring taste soon piqued the was intense and, when the holiday was 


over, Chanel decided to leave Balsan and 
go home with Boy. She wrote a note for 


She did, however, learn to indulge in lazy interest of Balsan’s female friends. 
mornings - often reading in her pyjamas One such character was Emilienne 
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until noon - and, either at Balsan’s d’Alencon, Balsan’s other live-in lover. Balsan and left him, waiting for Boy at 

request or shrewdly sensing that it was She was among the first to be taken the train station. She was uninvited but, 

the way to make herself alluring to him, with Chanel’s modest straw boater it seems, very welcome. 

to love and understand horses. hats, and word soon spread among the Their romance continued to grow, as 
With little else to do, she also began fashionable gossips of the haut monde of did Chanel’s business. Living in Paris 

to develop her sense of style, and to Balsan’s talented ‘little friend’. with Boy, and with both financial and 

step outside of the fashion norm. At the As hints of possible success arose, so business assistance from her lover, 

time, the a la mode look for women Chanel’s desire to work grew. In 1908, at Chanel opened a millinery boutique on 

included a corset for a tiny waist, a the age of 25, she broached with Balsan _ Rue Cambon in Paris in 1910, where the 
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“I always knew I’d be no 

one’s wife. Not even 
yours (Boy). It’s just that 
sometimes, | forget” 


LEFT: Chanel was responsible for a number 
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which was designed in the 1920s 


BELOW: At the denouement of Coco Before Chanel, 
the now-successful Chanel watches the launch of a 
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fashion house still has a boutique to this 


day. A second boutique followed in the 

seaside resort of Deauville in 1913, where 

they sold not just hats and accessories, between her three locations, 

but also sportswear and revolutionary she was selling sportswear, 

jersey garments to the holiday shoppers. — blazers, dresses, accessories 

Even through World War I, her fashion and, of course, her hats. 

enterprise flourished. Chanel opened In the final moments of 

a couture house in Biarritz, employing the movie, Chanel sits on 

some 60 women, where she embraced the stairs in her Parisian 

the austere fashions that wartime boutique during a collection 

encouraged. Rather than expensive launch. Models surround her, 

textiles, she favoured simple jersey - it as the sound of applause fills the room. 

was a cheap and efficient material, and She is the picture of elegance: Coco 

she knew how to make spectacular has become Chanel. It appears to be @) nes 1 Ke) Wa | Kod 9 

garments out of it. Despite the time of shortly after Boy’s death, as though her le m 

conflict, this fledgling fashion house was _ grief catapulted her into a frenzy of her fash i on | [eee] Ns 

selling dresses with 7,000-franc price best work. But, in reality, she did not 

tags, about £1,500 today. suddenly become an icon and release an 0) 5) 
occasion-wear collection overnight. As aMalicmeyalicelalesiaiiate) 

THE END OF THE AFFAIR __ with many elements of her rise, Chanel’s documentary offers a 

Though Boy gave Chanel some of success developed gradually, and more ge}aemel lanl Osiomiasiielom a alc 

the happiest years of her life, theirs slowly, certainly, than the film reflects. VVelale ie) im @ialaisidt-lamD)(e) ¢ 

was far from an idyllic relationship. While significant liberties are taken with Jaleo mee) alsiie(-\ecmualomalsixe) ay 

Boy had a wandering eye and, most the chronology of events, Coco Before fo) dal-mresiallolaM alelesiome)s 

heartbreakingly of all for Chanel, he Chanel is distilled with the truths of a new creative designer 

married another not for love, but as a the heroine’s character. Tautou brings takes the reins. 

business decision. Despite such setbacks, Coco’s bravery, bluffs and charm to the 

their passion continued. It wasa tragedy fore. And it is not only Tautou’s portrayal 

that truly ended the love affair: he was that fits, but the film’s cinematographic 

killed in a car accident in 1919. Chanel style echoes the Chanel look: it is clean, 7Navo)ualclane (oxelelaal-\alt-lays 

couldn’t attend the funeral because she elegant and beautifully made. © dalicmalaalsmelamualcmirome) i Celi) 

was the mistress, but she did visit the ircKsialloyam [ele] dati sia D)tclale yao) co)il(sme)ime(=ss1le lal=l4 






























Christian Dior’s creative 
oll) designer, Raf Simons 





site of the crash, where she broke down © Fy warpovo ri Vreeland, who worked PN (=> <elale(=1an Mi (@lU[-1-1 amare) 
in tears on the road. Fi WHAT DO YOU THINK? for 26 years at Harpers gossicmicelanmalelanle)(cme)areniars 
By the time Boy passed away, Chanel What film based on true historical events Bazaar, and as Vogue’s imomcclallolamsel e\-leccie-laelelan 


was set. She had already paid back much should be the next ‘Reel Story’? =Xolineladiam@lall-\imcelarciio] ais 
of the investment he had put up and, Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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George, or Georgios in his 
©) correct (Greek) form, was a 

Syrian or Palestinian officer 
in the Roman army. During the 
persecutions of the Christian faith 
by Emperor Diocletian in AD 303, 
he was tortured and executed for his 
religious beliefs. 

Revered as a martyr (and later a 

saint) by the church, icons of George 
usually show him in full military 
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attire, with spear, helmet and shield 
emblazoned with a red cross, and 
many depict him fighting a demon 
or dragon - thought to represent his 
ultimate battle against the powers of 
Satan. The widespread veneration of 
George in Western Europe followed 
in the wake of the First Crusade, as 
many of those returning from the 
Holy Land were Keen to associate 
themselves with the strong and 
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virtuous soldier, going so far as 
using his cross as their insignia. 
In 1348, Edward II of England 
adopted St George as spiritual 
patron for his chivalric ‘Order of 
Garter’. By the mid-15th century, 
the muscular George had replaced 
the earlier Saxon Kings Edward 
‘the Confessor’ (died 1066) and 
IDrehonvereCemmdarom\V evansan(ellaemstole)) 
as Patron Saint of England. MR 
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WHEN DID WE | 
STARTUSING 
PINK FOR BABY 
GIRLS AND BLUE 
FOR BOYS? 


Historically, it was girls who were often dressed in oS i ee!) FF. F 

blue, as it was thought to be a calm, dainty colour. i ¥ 

Pink, on the other hand, represented the hot, 
impulsive nature of boys. This colour scheme persisted until 
the end of the 19th century - but was still being discussed as 
late as 1927 in a Time magazine article. Before pre-natal testing, 
bootie-knitting grannies-to-be often chose white, the colour of 
innocence, or yellow as ‘neutral’ shades to hedge their bets. In 
truth, we don’t know the reasons for the about-face sometime 
in the 1940s, but by the 1960s ‘pink for girls’ was so ingrained 
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it became a cause-celebre for the feminist movement. SL Today, tarring and feathering been excruciating as it meant scraping 
©) could kill but historically, the off the tar from already blistered skin. 
tar used for the humiliating British Customs Official John 
TRUE ‘punishment’ - favoured by mobs in Malcolm was tarred and feathered 
rte | > a revolutionary America - was not the twice. The first time was mild - as he 
= be for boys, asphalt tar used on our roads, but a was tarred over his clothes - but on 
: - = and blue => pine resin, which melted at a much the second occasion in 1774, he was 
ey G, ’ for girls M - N lower temperature. stripped naked, tarred and feathered, 
me ps st aN It was still an awful ordeal, which flogged and forced to drink tea until 
# = wr burned and scorched the skin, andthe he vomited. He was then paraded 


eo feathers would also choke the victim. around Boston, getting frostbitten as 

And getting it well as scalded. He complained to the 
off afterwards British Government, enclosing bits of 
must have his skin as proof of his suffering. SL 








WHAT WAS THE LOUDEST- 
EVER KNOWN SOUND? 
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of the Indonesian volcano Krakatoa, early 











ls. ani : ——_ 4 onthe morning of 26 August 1883. Based on the 
Investigation of the explosion by Dutch scientist 
TH E =] [ eq. | TH ; N 4 Rogier Verbeek, it has been suggested that the 
WH EN | sound measured 180-90 decibels (permanent 
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ABO UT TH E POOR, THE vf noise was reportedly heard in Australia, and even as 
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THE COLD WA 


In the wake of World War II, tensions 
between two superpowers brought the 
globe to the brink of nuclear disaster 


Why did the 

Cold War begin? 

Despite being allies in 
World War II, fighting together 
against the Axis powers, great 
tension and resentment existed 
between the USSR and the 
United States. When the war 
ended in 1945, these diplomatic 
strains between the two great 
superpowers of the day erupted 
into outright mutual distrust and 
enmity, with the Western powers 
fearing the rise of Communist 
governments in Eastern Europe. 
Both sides began vying for 
international dominance and 
as the nuclear age had dawned, 
they built, tested and stockpiled 
immensely powerful weapons 
that could destroy the world. 

This conflict without all-out 
military action became known 
as the Cold War, a term possibly 
coined in a 1945 article by author 
George Orwell to describe an 
ideological confrontation between 
the two powers. 

Then in 1961, East Germany’s 
Communist government, which 
was part of the Soviet occupation 
zone, built an enduring symbol 
of the Cold War: the Berlin Wall. 
Built to prevent defections from 
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East to West, the wall also kept 
people from West Germany from 
entering and undermining the 
Socialist state. Until 1989, families 
and friends were divided. 


What were the areas of rivalry 
between the superpowers? 
The war was ultimately a clash of 
civilisations: American Capitalism 
versus Soviet Communism. To 
prove the superiority of their own 
ideology - as well as technology, 
firepower and political-economic 
strength — the United States and 
USSR embarked on the nuclear 
arms race. In 1952, the Americans 
exploded the H-bomb, a weapon 
2,500 times more powerful than 
the atomic bomb detonated 
over Hiroshima, but not to be 
outdone, the Soviets built their 
own in 1953. The rivalry almost 
spilled into nuclear war with the 
Cuban Missile Crisis of October 
1962, when the Soviets installed 
missiles on Cuba, just 90 miles 
from Florida. Disaster was 
eventually averted after Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev and 
US President John Kennedy came 
to an agreement. 

Space provided another arena 
for the conflict as both sides 
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pias ] alt | Ps 
A CITY DIVIDED 


The Berlin Wall, erected in 1961, 


was the frontline of the Cold War ff) 


competed to get there. In 1957, 
Sputnik became the world’s first 
artificial satellite and first man- 
made object to be placed into 

the Earth’s orbit - a win for the 
Soviets. But in 1969, US astronaut 
Neil Armstrong became the first 
person to walk on the Moon. 


Was any blood shed during 
the conflict? 

Although neither side ever fought 
the other, the war was fought 

by proxy states that fought for 
the beliefs of both superpowers. 
The Vietnam War of 1954-75 was 
a prime example, with anti- 
Communist South Vietnam, 
supported by the Americans, 
pitted against Communist North 
Vietnam, which received military 
assistance from the Soviets and 
Communist China. The North 
wished to unite Vietnam under 

a single Communist regime, 
while the south was fighting for 


SUPERPOWERS RACE 
President John F Kennedy 
meets Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev; the 1957 launch of 
Sputnik gives the Soviets the 
first win in the Space Race 


a country more closely aligned 
to Western values. The war was 
bloody and long, resulting in 
as many as 2 million civilian 
deaths on both sides as well as 
the deaths of some 1.1 million 
North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong fighters. 

Other battle zones were 
Afghanistan (from 1979-89), 
which saw the Soviet army 
and allied Afghan forces fight 
US-supported insurgent groups. 
Elsewhere, the Korean War (1950- 
53) saw Russian-backed North 
Korea fighting the American- 
backed South. Between 1 and 
2 million civilians were killed. 


Who won the Cold War and 
how did it end? 
In 1969, Richard Nixon became 
US President and encouraged the 
use of diplomacy over military 
action. A policy of ‘détente’ 
(relaxation) was adopted towards 
the Soviets and, in 1972, the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty 
was signed, prohibiting the 
manufacture of nuclear missiles. 
Tensions rose under Ronald 
Reagan’s presidency, as he sought 
to rid the world of Communism, 
but the new Soviet Premier, 
Mikhail Gorbachev, was a much 
more willing diplomatic partner. 
In 1989, the Berlin Wall was 
finally ripped down after nearly 
three decades, and Gorbachev’s 
domestic policies of glasnost 
(‘openness’) and perestroika 
(‘restructuring’) helped make 
the country more democratic 
— leading to the dismantling of 
the Soviet Union in 1991. 
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HOW DID THEY DO THAT? 


The ship that carried the Pilgrims to the New World 








On 16 September 1620, persecution, while the other half (the the passengers were crammed into 

a merchant ship, the ‘Strangers’) were seeking adventure the Mayflower. Then, terrible storms 

Mayflower, sailed from and a new life across the Atlantic. and high waves made the crossing 
England, bound for the New World. The mission to create a settlement miserable. The Mayflower finally 
On board were 102 men, womenand inthe Virginia territory, however, limped into view of the New World 
children, half of whom (the ‘Saints’, was almost a disaster. A second ship, after 66 days. The Pilgrims had made 
or ‘Pilgrims’ as they are known the Speedwell, was meant tojointhe __ it, but - as they quickly found out 
today) were escaping religious voyage, but it was unseaworthy so — their troubles were only beginning. 










= 16 SEPTEMBER 1620 
The Mayflower sailed 
> from Plymouth, England 










WINTER IS COMING 
If the crossing was bad, 
that was nothing 
A compared to the first 

=i Ji | winter spent on the 
(eat, S . ee Mayflower. Due to food 

i — cas ' (™ ; shortages and outbreaks 

os ' a. — of disease, only half 
2 i r  ® “pi? o f aboard survived to see 

: i : » aa / spring and the creation of 

gy a) | Car. | their New World 
ee ee ; settlement, Plymouth. 
t= gies =<, ie : — = ——— 
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21 NOVEMBER 1620 
After 66 days, the Pilgrims landed at 
what is now Plymouth, Massachusetts [ie 
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LAND HO! 


~The rough crossing 
- meant the Mayflower 
~ didn’t land at its 
— intended destinationin . 
. the Virginia territory, 
~ but at Cape Cod, which 
= was too far north. 
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= MAYFLOWER 
= COMPACT 


IN NUMBERS 














While anchored at Cape Cod Crew: 
(modern-day Massachusetts), 25-30 men 

41 Pilgrims — worried that 

law and order would break Capacity: 
down once ashore - signed 102 passengers 


an agreement, the ‘Mayflower 
Compact’ on 11 November, 
creating a “civil body politic”. 
It was the United States’ first 
governing document. 


Displacement: 
MIZZENMAST 180 tons 







Beam 7.6m Length 27m 


ILLUSTRATION: SOL 90, ALAMY X3, GETTY X1 
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DESIGN FLAWS | s : . 
The design of the Mayflower, | || =e _ <— | 

with high, wall-like sides, LY | — =. i THE LORD GIVETH 
made it difficult to sail in the GEL Te > ~ i AND TAKETH AWAY 
strong winds of the Atlantic. | "oe Vas <0 | During the voyage, one 
The crossing, therefore, took a ee pe | passenger died and one 
two months - but it could be eee jl | woman, Elizabeth Hopkins, 
done in half the time. | , / | gave birth. The boy was 
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| MAYFLOWER II 

|. In 1955, building ona 
replica of the Mayflower 

| began, using tools and 
materials similar to those 
available when the original 
| was made. When it was 
completed, the Mayflower 
|. Il recreated the journey 














CRAMPED CONDITIONS 
As well as the 130-odd people 


squeezed on board, there were 
food stores, tools, weapons 



















| (including cannon) and live lanti ° yh \% 
ee ee bern eaatel acuth oe a + 
and dogs - on the Mayflower. » | : whe : 35 ST 
2 af where the Pilgrims settled. 2 = a 26a WERE iacainaindhss . 
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Who executed 
King Cua |? 


ff =~ — No one wanted to be the man 
a © } ) who chopped off a king’s head 
“Nee - even London’s Common 
Hangman, Richard Brandon, turned 
down the job, despite lucrative offers. 
So on the fateful day, 30 January 1649, 
both the executioner and their assistant 
were heavily disguised with false hair 
and beards. At the traditional moment 
when the head of the deceased is held 
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Meaning lost or no longer useful, the RAF up, accompanied by the cry of “Behold : ; 
©) popularised the phrase in World War II. It the head of a traitor!”, Charles I’s 7 choke OF THE EXECU TIONER 
was either adopted from a beer ad (where a head was brandished in silence so the ay never know the identity of the 















a man who ch 
person would disappear as they had gone for a pint of assistant’s voice couldn’t be recognised. | ePPed off 


POM ORS OURO) ———— = That didn’t stop rumours, 
tailors, who specialised in suits for including, somewhat ludicrously, _ it. A ‘confession’ after Brandon’s death 
demobbed pilots. So it could be a that it had been Oliver Cromwell ‘admitted’ it had been him, after being 
morbid reference to a fellow flyer lost | himself. A popular theory held paid £30, but this was likely a forgery. 
‘in the drink’ or to them being fitted = jf = | ! the man was French — they were Whoever did the deed was certainly a 


Charles I’s head 











for a wooden overcoat, or coffin. | renowned as the best head- professional. When Charles’s body was 
removers in Europe - but, to this exhumed in 1813, the head was found to 
day, we can’t be sure who did have been severed in a single blow. SL 







WHEN DID THE 
BRITISH DEVELOP 
THEIR ‘STIFF 
UPPER LIP’? 


| HOW OLD IS VEGETARIANISM? 


Tama laat=s-Meo) mm xetote Mialelat-le(-Mmnt-lah meymelelar-]alet-s-j ke] eM \(-) g- i ke) cot-te| 
TaLxem'c-Yo[-\e-lat-laleiiPm ole iam dal-) c= m=) A (e(-)aloc- We) mm el-Ye) eo) (-Medaletes-ylare, 
—— = eee. to abstain from meat. In Ancient Greece, thinkers like the 
Although the Pe ta. W5 ee a) f eee t vba famed mathematician Pythagoras debated whether animals 










British are now | : _ had souls and whether a vegetarian diet was actually 

known for their * ‘ - "Re ®- > Z healthier. The fact that animals have been regarded as 
emotional restraint, 4 is-*. -_ “= Si.) 2 o Lo * sacred to many civilisations has also stopped them being 
the nation’s history 755 a 2) i ae }. eaten. Some ancient cults would sacrifice animals and 
shows a rather contrary Se a inhale the roasting aromas but refuse to dine on the meat, 
tendency. Many visitors to SS ey so while a recent scientific analysis of 45 Ancient Egyptian mummies 
England in the 16th century SS ~~ showed that many of them steadily ate meat-free diets. GJ 
were struck by how tactile == 
Tate Me(=Vaalolariaeclahyc- ma al-m el-Le] o] [= — 
were, with one commenting, ) — WITH A BANG 
“Wherever you move, there is Pe a et The original project 
nothing but kisses”. Until the SSE i name for the 
18th century, it was encouraged FS == peminy oun Wes 

: : : the Annihilator 
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After the French Revolution, og, | na med 


however, Britain turned from the 


emotional excesses and unruly after Qa nyone? 
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imo) "F-1 ce l-m-l alm (e(=t-] Mey mardle le) celery 

masculinity’. Instilled by the During World War I, General It was so jumpy, it couldn’t guarantee 
Victorians, the idea of British John T Thompson spent so long accuracy so, with visions of accidentally 
resilience was cemented in the developing a hand-held submachine gun hitting bystanders, the police passed. 
MAOh di mex-aidelavam or-ladcelit-lahwmellidiire — a Steel-plate-piercing weapon technically capable In an extraordinary move, the “Thompson 
World War II when it gave of firing 800 rounds a minute - that, bythe time he Anti Bandit Gun’ instead went on general sale at 
olUig oLoy-{-M Kom dalos-1- move) ol fale mW dian] was ready to launch his invention, it wasn’t needed. gun suppliers as well as hardware and even drug 
personal and national tragedy. EB Thompson, therefore, approached the American stores, making the ‘Chicago Typewriter’, as it was 
police, but the gun wasn’t intended for civilian use. nicknamed, available to every bandit in town. SL 
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® King Nebuchadnezzar II, it is said, 
created the legendary Hanging Gardens 
of Babylon for his Iranian-born Queen, 
Amytis, in the early sixth century BC. Yet no 
certain evidence of any gardens, hanging or 
otherwise, have been recovered from the Ancient 


Mesopotamian city of Babylon. It is possible that 


HOW DID PEOPLE TELL 
TIME BEFORE CLOCKS? 


Tl akec= so) c=Jalixe) deme A-eem ale laatslamate hae) 
measured time by watching the 
wa” §=Sun’s arc across the horizon. 
yNaled(=Jahmm te h'd old t-lat-mely-le mj at-lele\ (ed foled <3 
om alo\ Mi dal- lela moved (-Tinl-valmelelalate mal) 
day, while at night, they tracked the stars 
using sophisticated charts such as the 
Ramesside Star Clock. By the time of the 
Ancient Greeks, sundials, water-clocks and 
sand-timers provided more accuracy. But 
- perhaps strangely to us - timekeeping 
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the story conflated tales of earlier gardens, such 
as those of the seventh-century BC palace of 
Nineveh, on the banks of the Euphrates, although 
this hasn’t been confirmed. To date, the Hanging 
Gardens remain the only one of the original seven 
wonders of the Ancient World whose location 
and very existence remain unknown. MR 


daylight in June than December (and even 
then, these figures weren’t set in stone). The 
i t-lalets|celhx-XemoLOmvanlinleix-marelelaelalhvar-laahcqre 

in the 14th century, possibly thanks to Arab 
scientist Ibn Al-Shatir, who calibrated his 
sundial to the Earth’s polar axis. GJ 


Sundials were used 

to track the Sun = 
SS 

during the day _-.=7aag7ae “a 


As the Great Plague swept 
through London in 1665, 
killing around 
100,000 people, this 
simple device became 
much-hated to the 
suffering survivors. It is 
one of the many bells 
that had to be rung 
for 45 minutes at each 
burial for a victim of the 
plague. Burials were 
supposed to only be 
at night, but the 
staggeringly high 
death ratemeant | 
they took place all | 
day — so the sound 
of bells became a 
constant feature of 
life in the plague- 
blighted capital. 


PLAGUE 
PEALER 
This plague bell is 
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NOW SEND US 
YOUR QUESTIONS 


| Wondering about a 


particular historical 
happening? Get in 


| touch - our expert 


panel has the answer! 


* @Historyrevmag 
Haskhistrevmag 


3 www.facebook.com/ 


iat anliace) c-xe Mm aal-medat-Jale-y-1°) (-mt-t- re) ace ,. 
B® HistoryRevealed 
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hour was longer (about 75 minutes) SNe 
in the summer than in the winter a= a 

(45 minutes) because there was more 
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Want to enjoy more history? Our monthly guide to 
activities and resources is a great place to start 


HERE NOW 


BRITAIN’S TREASURES »920 PASTLIVES ~»92 BOOKS ~94 





EXHIBITION 


Plague, 
Fire and 
Revolution 


At the National Maritime Museum, London, 
until 28 March 2016, www.rmg.co.uk 


In the second half of the 17th century, the 
famed diarist, gossip and socialite Samuel 
Pepys lived through a King’s execution, 

the death and re-birth of the monarchy, 

a plague, the Great Fire and the Glorious 
Revolution - and, luckily for us, he wrote it 
all down. With the candid and irreverent 
words of Pepys as a guide - as well as 


200 paintings and artefacts - a major Samuel Pepys (far \ 
exhibition at the National Maritime Museum __ right) was witness 
invites you to step back into this dramatic to King Charles II’s 
iod of British history, and uncovers the feeble 
Poe : ys : . and London’s plague 
colourful life of the diarist himself. outbreak (above) 





EVENT 


Neolithic craft 
and textiles 


6 December, starting at 10am; find out While there, visit the enlightening 
more at www.english-heritage.org.uk Broken Lives exhibition 





Make the most out of a winter trip to EVENT 

stonehenge by heading to the impressive Human Rights Day 

new visitor centre for a demonstration of 
orehistoric crafts and textiles. Learn the 10 December, Ipm, at the International 
kind of cord-making, twining, weaving Slavery Museum, Liverpool 
and leatherwork used in the Neolithic. 


ENGLISH HERITAGE X2, NATIONAL MUSEUMS LIVERPOOL X1, THE BRITISH LIBRARY BOARD X1, NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM, LONDON X1, THE CLOTHWORKERS COMPANY X1 





There are talks and performances 


Get down to the bare bones of how animal in the apt backdrop of Liverpool’s 
skeletons and antlers were used in crafts powerful Slavery Museum to 
mark the annual Human Rights Day. 





|=Je2]1 | (-wemexodm a al-M oli [alo mecolli (eM a-y-[e| 
and write - was invented in 1824 


TALK 


Blindnessin_ | 
Victorian Britain 
3 December, National Archives. 


Free entry, find out more at 
www.nationalarchives.gov.uk 


The Victorian era is not usually 
associated with progressive 
thinking towards the physically 
disabled but, by tracing the 
history of *finger reading’ in a 
free talk, Heather Tilley, British 
Academy postdoctoral fellow, 
offers a compelling argument 
that it was a time when 
ardent blind campaigners 
fought for their rights. 


Chris Hemsworth’s 
Owen Chase is out for 
revenge in this 
over-whale-ming tale 


FILM 


In the Heart of the Sea 


In cinemas 26 December 


What begins as a routine voyage for the crew 
of the whaling ship Essex is transformed in an 
instant into a harrowing, seemingly hopeless 
quest for survival in this historical drama. 
When the Essex is rammed, in 1820, by 

a colossal and vengeful whale, first officer 
Owen Chase (Chris Hemsworth of Thor fame) 
and his shiomates are left adrift, thousands 


of miles from home. They are forced beyond 
their limits as they face starvation, storms 
and each other. It is the staggering true story 
that inspired Herman Melville’s Moby Dick, 
brought to the silver screen by Oscar-winning 
director Ron Howard. Delays mean we've 
been waiting a long time for his adventure, 
but it’s finally time to cry, “Thar she blows!” 


: Take on the cit 
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Now available on PC, PS4 and Xbox One, 
£40, more at assassinscreed.ubi.com 
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the world with new inventions 

and technologies, but along with 
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setting for the latest in the popular 
Assassin’s Creed series aS assassins 
Jacob and Evie Frye take on the 
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snapshots of Hampstead’s history 





EXHIBITION 


Hello from 
Hampstead! 


Ends 13 December at Burgh House, 
London, www.burghhouse.org.uk 


»> CHRISTMAS CRACKERS 


> The Romans take over the streets of Chester for their Saturnalia 
parade, 17 October, 7pm. Search at www.visitchester.com 

> On 6 December, 12pm, join Queen Mary of Guise with her festive 
Renaissance celebrations at Stirling Castle. www.stirlingcastle.gov.uk 


This nostalgia-fuelled colourful 
collection reveals the history of 
postcards in Britain. [his is your 
last chance to make the post! 
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JEWEL IN THE CROWN | 


The shine and glisten of the 
Crown Jewels, housed at the 
Be)’ (=) are) mm Me) alelelame-l ai c= (et a3 
Yolaat-meMaaliiicelam-lelalere marine) 





THE CROWN JEWELS 


Under the ever-watchful guard of the Tower of London’s Beefeaters are the 
precious royal treasures, which, despite civil war and theft, continue to sparkle 


90 


THE FACTS *; 
GETTING THERE: _.. 

Tower Hill tube 

station is a 

five-minute walk 

from the Tower of 

Io) ato(olamm Mal-lacmslac 

also various bus 

services - check 

the website. 

TIMES AND PRICES: 

Summer 9.00am-5.30pm, winter 
[0 yeTaaber-oi0) 0)anmw-\e 10] | ma el colucm noma als) 
Tower cost £24.50, concessions and 
fo)al ilarcmelexelU| alustrs] ©) ©) NVA 

FIND OUT MORE: 

Call 0844 482 7777 or visit 
www.hrp.org.uk/TowerOfLondon 
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ften said to be priceless, 

the Crown Jewels are, at 

best estimate, probably 
worth over £20 billion. With such 
a hefty value, and the opportunity 
to see such rare gems, it’s a small 
wonder that nearly 3 million 
people flock to the Tower of 
London every year. But visitors 
aren’t drawn just by the allure of 
seeing the royal treasure, rather by 
the centuries of British history the 
jewels represent. 

Though most English monarchs 

had built their own collection 


of jewels, it was the Tudors who 
developed it into one of immense 
value. Indeed, the jewels soon 
became so precious that they 
were locked away behind barred 
windows and in iron chests, kept 
inside a specially built super- 
secure structure at the Tower. 

At the end of Elizabeth I’s 
reign, the collection included 
15 diamond-studded gold collars, 
precious-gem-encrusted coronets 
and circlets, and even a piece of 
a ‘unicorn horn’. But, thanks to a 
particularly turbulent episode in 


British history, today’s visitors will 
not see these fantastical items... 


MELTING POT 


In 1649, after seven years of civil 
war, Charles I was executed. The 
new head of the realm, Oliver 
Cromwell, enforced his Puritan 
ideals on the country so that along 
with Christmas and theatre, the 
jewels had to go. The crowns and 
other metallic pieces were melted 
down to make money, while the 
gems were sold. A handful of 
items survived, such as ceremonial 








swords, a Silver-gilt, jewel- 
encrusted salt holder — the only 
item in its original state that can 
still be seen by visitors today - and 
a coronation anointing spoon. A 
ruby was also saved, which was 
set into a new crown for Charles II 
upon the Restoration in 1660. 

The merry monarch that he was, 
Charles spent £13,000 (around 
£1.7 million in today’s money) 
rebuilding the precious collection. 
Unlike his ancestors, however, he 
made sure the family jewels were 
put on public display this time. 
The attraction proved instantly 
popular, and it was no one-hit 
wonder. Some 350 years on, the 
jewels remain the most visited 
exhibit at the Tower of London. 

The most curious episode in 
the history of the Crown Jewels 
occurred in 1671, when a veteran 
of the Civil Wars, ‘Colonel’ Thomas 












IMPERIAL STATE CROWN 
Worn at each State Opening of 
Parliament. It bears a total of 
2,868 diamonds, 269 pearls, 

17 sapphires and 11 emeralds. 


CORONATION SPOON 


This 800-year-old spoon is used to 
anoint the new monarch with holy 
oil during coronations, the most 
sacred element of the service. It is 
the oldest piece in the collection. 





SOVEREIGN’S SCEPTRE 
Containing the biggest colourless 
cut diamond in the world - the 
530.2 carat Cullinan - which sits in 
the top of this sceptre. 





QUEEN MOTHER’S CROWN 


The famous Koh-i-Nor diamond, 
found in India, sits in this crown, 
with 2,799 other diamonds. 
Formerly, the diamond sat in two 
other queen consorts’ crowns. 


“They are worth 
over £20 billion” 


Blood, and some accomplices, 
sought to steal them. They 
overpowered the keeper and ‘hid’ 
the state crown, plus some other 
star items, down their breeches, 
and tried to sneak them out. Blood 
even took a mallet to the crown so 
it would fit under his cloak. 

They were caught before 
reaching the gate and hauled 
before Charles II. However, rather 
than coming down on Blood with 
the full force of the law, the King 
pardoned the would-be thief, 
granted him lands in Ireland and 
a generous pension. Had Blood 
been a secret agent to the King 
all along? Perhaps. Or perhaps he 
was just a charmer. 


YOUR VISIT 


Safely locked away under armed 
guard at the Tower of London, 


there’s little chance of anyone 
repeating Blood’s audacious 
nabbing of the jewels today. When 
visiting, make the Jewel House 
your first stop, and go as early as 
possible as the queue can be time- 
consuming. Stepping inside the 
Jewel House (and passing through 
vault doors that, it’s said, can 
withstand a nuclear explosion), 
the hundreds of pieces that make 
up the collection rest on French 
velvet, in cases made of 5cm-thick 
shatterproof glass. 

The exhibition itself will take 
around 20 minutes. Don’t forget 
that the Crown Jewels are working 
regalia, and are regularly used by 
the royals for national ceremonies. 
Keep your eyes peeled for an ‘in 
use’ sign in place of one or some 
of the items - it’s a rarely seen but 
strangely pleasing sight. © 
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ST EDWARD’S CROWN 
This solid-gold crown, created in 
1661, is the one a monarch is 


actually crowned with. It is named 
after Edward the Confessor. 





SOVEREIGN’S ORB 

Made for King Charles II in 1661, at 
a cost of £1,150 (about £150,000 
today), this orb is placed in the 
new monarch’s right hand during 
his or her coronation. 


WHY NOT VISIT... 


Make more of your trip with a visit 
to one of these nearby attractions 


TOWER BRIDGE 


yAN ao) a\= me) md alee) ale momanteysit 

iro] aalelUism @) de (e =xsemnYZeU mers] a=) AT [eN", 
spectacular views of London, 
and explore the extraordinary 
AVATouco) ats] al =i ale ll alcm cele) anise 
wuww.towerbridge.org.uk 


HMS BELFAST 

Step aboard the World War II 
warship, the HMS Belfast, and 
(o [isxexo)'2) au ante) acura] olelU lan Zar lenis 
was like at war and at sea. 
www.iwm.org.uk/visits/ 
hms-belfast 


THE LONDON DUNGEON 


VA"dhdalsssismn ud arowe (0) a (2) aeci(e( sme yma als 
capital’s history, as a mixture of 
live actors, special effects and 
(oa f ale male (stom eal alemcmnele (came) 
ofc] IKedwasm ale laarele| ance mele] an eyokoim 
www.thedungeons.com/london 
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The sinking of the 
Lusitania indirectly 
led to America 
joining WWI 


HISTORY THROUGH THE EYES OF OUR ANCESTORS 


THE TERRIBLE COST 
OF WWI’S INFAMOUS 
CIVILIAN ATTACK 


Jon Bauckham recounts the final 
crossing of RMS Lusitania - sunk 
with nearly 2,000 people on board... 


IN THE FIRING LINE 


It was rumoured the Lusitania was 
ore aavdlare mol anlanlelaliarelamerelelaremrelaiuar> 
Western Front, but after the sinking, 
elsto)e) [mela ele)damsie(=\smelmaaiow-Val-l alae 
were appalled by the needless 
deaths of so many civilians. [he 
tragedy became a powerful image 
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n 1 May 1915, Reverend Herbert 
O Gwyer and his new wife, Margaret, 

boarded the RMS Lusitania in New 
York and set sail for Liverpool. After serving 
as a missionary in Canada for three years, 
Herbert was due to begin a new post back 
home in England, where he also hoped to 
introduce the young bride to his parents. 

Although war was raging across Europe, 
it should have been a safe crossing for the 
newlyweds. Not only was the United States a 
neutral nation, but the luxurious Lusitania 
was capable of an average speed of 25 knots 
per hour - more than enough to escape any 
skirmish. Not that anyone thought it would 
come to that. As fellow passenger Parry Jones 
would later recall, there was a feeling among 
the travellers that “no nation would dare” to 
sink a vessel packed with civilians. 

Such optimism was to prove fatal. As the 
ship navigated the southern coast of Ireland 
on 7 May, it was spotted by Walter Schwieger, 
the captain of a nearby German U-boat. After 
following the Lusitania for 50 minutes, he 
ordered his crew to fire a single torpedo: a 
direct hit. This triggered a massive explosion 
within the hull, causing the liner to tilt 
sideways and sink rapidly. 

Due to the angle of ship, many of the 
lifeboats had become impossible to reach. 
Even for Schwieger, the chaos was difficult to 
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watch. Writing in his logbook, he admitted he 
would not have been able to launch a second 
torpedo into a group of people “struggling to 
save their lives”. 

The Gwyers, who were dining with friends 
at the time of impact, were lucky enough 
to scramble onto one of the few remaining 
lifeboats. But Margaret — believing she would 
be crushed by one of the ship’s huge funnels 
— jumped back on board the stricken vessel, 
leaving Herbert powerless to do anything 
but row to safety. Miraculously, Margaret was 
sucked into the funnel and spat back out to 
the surface by an explosion, before being 
pulled from the sea and reunited with her 
spouse on a rescue boat. 

“At least we lost those awful wedding 
presents,” she later remarked. 

Yet other passengers were not so fortunate. 
Of the 1,962 men, women and children on 
board, 1,198 perished in the atrocity, sparking 
widespread revulsion and anti-German 
sentiment. With the United States now left 
questioning its neutrality, pressure was 
building towards the first true World War. 


GET HOOKED 


Herbert and Margaret Gwyer’s story can be 
found along with other survivors’ accounts 


at www.rmslusitania.info. To mark the 
centenary of the sinking, a free exhibition, 
Lusitania: Life, Loss, Legacy, is on display 
at the Merseyside Maritime Museum. Visit 
wuww.liverpoolmuseums.org.uk for more. 





DO YOU HAVE AN ANCESTOR WITH 
A STORY TO TELL? GET IN TOUCH... 


w) @Historyrevmag #pastlives 
| £] www.facebook.com/HistoryRevealed 


| [EX] editor@historyrevealed.com 


“It’s like having 
12 birthdays a year!” 


An inspirin 
gift for 
children 


AQUILA MAGAZINE is highly 
recommended for lively young readers of 

8 — 12 years: its exciting educational topics 
will inspire children to ask questions about 
the world and how things work. AQUILA’s 
pages are beautifully illustrated with 
photographs and diagrams — you never 
know, it might even entice children away 
from their latest gadgets and computer 
games! 


Reader Polly Dunne 


As well as a generous helping of intelligent 
reading, every month AQUILA’s topics 
include Science, Arts and General 
Knowledge with articles on philosophy 
and well-being that will encourage a 
balanced take on life. 


Y Exciting new topic every month 
VY Encourages reading and writing 


Y Nourishes bright minds 





AQUILA for Christmas 


A subscription makes a great birthday or Christmas gift, and 
we can post the first issue marked to open on the special day. 
The Christmas issue is about memory and comes with a free 
seasonal puzzle activity supplement. 





Purchaser's Name : 
address . one ~ §UBSCRIBE NOW 


Full refund if you are not delighted, 





aquila.co.uk 
Tel: 01323 431313 


Postcode... 
Phone number 


Please send AQUILA to 
Child’s name 
Address (if different} 


. Postcode 


|_| start asap |_| Birthday Gift |_| Christmas Gift 
Child's birthday date 


Gift message (20 words max). 


just let us know within 28 days. 


£50 Annual subscription 
Europe £55 Rest of World £65 — - 


[| l enclose a cheque made payable to Aquila 
(Name and address on the reverse, please.) ——_, 
a Please charge my Mastercard / Visa / Maestro Ea : 
Cardno:  / / i 

Expirydate = /_ 


Securitycode  —s_ | 


Post back to: AQUILA, 67A Willowfield 
Road, Eastbourne, BN22 SAP, UK. = gyriss 
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BOOK OF THE MONTH 


Lost Voices 

of the Nile: 
Everyday Life in 
Ancient Egypt 


By Charlotte Booth 
Amberley Publishing, £20, 
304 pages, hardback 









Ancient Egypt is best-known 
as a land of god-like pharaohs 
and spectacular pyramids, but 
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what was life like for the ‘ordinary’ people? 

This lively account - drawing on receipts, legal 
documents, even laundry lists - introduces some 
of the previously unknown men and women 
from the period and paints a compelling picture 
of life in the desert thousands of years ago. And 


through exploring the lives of characters such as 
Taimhotep, who asked the revered priest Imhotep 
to help his wife conceive a son, and the man 
obsessed with making lists, Kenhirkhopshef, 
Booth concludes that everyday life for an Ancient 
Egyptian was not that different from ours today. 


MEET THE AUTHOR 


Charlotte Booth compares everyday life in 
Ancient Egypt to modern western society, and 
finds that they aren’t that dissimilar... 


How can we learn about the 
lives of ordinary people in 
Ancient Egypt? 

We are extremely lucky that 
the archaeological evidence can 
tell us a great deal. Not only 

do we have the mummies of 
the people themselves and the 
objects buried with them, but 
we also have their villages and 
homes. For information about 
New Kingdom everyday life, 


worshipped different gods, they 
were not that different from us. 
People are always led by the 
same emotions (love, desire, 
jealously and bitterness) and the 
same instinctual motivations (to 
provide for one’s family, to be 
successful and to lead a peaceful 
and happy life). These can all be 
glimpsed in the ancient texts. 


To what extent was Ancient 


distribute property, and bring 
court cases against each other. 
Certain restrictions, however, 
made women slightly less 

equal when it came to work 
restrictions and percentages of 
possessions they could inherit 
or maintain following a divorce, 
although there were means to 
work around such restrictions. 


Do any characters stand out 
as particular favourites? 
Two characters stand out: 
Paneb and Naunakhte. Paneb 
has a reputation as a rogue, 
drunk, rapist and murderer. 
Yet the only evidence for such 
a reputation is a single papyrus 


document should be considered 
as a reliable source! 

Naunakhte, on the other 
hand, I admire purely for 
being a grumpy old lady who 
disinherited her children for 
neglect while feeling the need 
to list all the items they would 
not inherit. Both characters 
provide a wonderful insight into 
the reality of the people living 
in Ancient Egypt — as well as 
telling us that humanity has not 
changed in 4,000 years. 
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Deir el Medina on the west bank 
at Luxor is the most prolific. 
This village has provided tens of 
thousands of ostraca (shards of 
limestone used as notepaper). 


How much would we 
recognise of our own lives 
in this period? 

I hope readers will learn that, 
although the Ancient Egyptians 
lived thousands of years ago 

in a different climate and 
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Egyptian society unequal? 
From these texts, we know that 
men and women held equal 
status in society: both could 
instigate divorce, own and 


“People are always led by 
the same emotions and 
Instinctual motivations” 


in which he is accused of all 
these things by his embittered 
adopted uncle, who contested 
Paneb’s inheritance from his 
brother. Iam not sure such a 
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FASCINATING FOOTNOTES FROM 


HISTORY 


Fascinating Footnotes 
from History 

By Giles Milton 

John Murray, £14.99, 

400 pages, hardback 





Collected from shorter 
e-books published over 

the past five years, this 
compendium of the unlikely 
and the unusual — from 
Hitler’s addiction to cocaine to 
the theft of Charlie Chaplin’s 
body and the resulting 
ransom - retains a pleasingly 
humanistic focus throughout. 
One note of caution: you may 
be surprised at how tragic 
some of the stories are. 


VISUAL BOOK OF THE MONTH 
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GILUAN ALAC & RATE KANDA 
ee Se a te Be 


The Middle Ages 
Unlocked: a Guide 
to Life in Medieval 
England, 1050-1300 
By Gillian Polack 

and Katrin Kania 
Amberley, £20, 

400 pages, hardback 


Skilfully negotiating the 
complex medieval landscape 
of feudal politics, warring 
barons and struggling 
peasants, this wide-ranging 
overview combines history 
and archaeology to offer a 
great place to start if you’re 
eager to learn more about the 
medieval period in England. 
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William 
Shakespeare 
and th “4 
Tear of Lear 
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1606: William 
Shakespeare and 
the Year of Lear 
by James Shapiro 
Faber and Faber, £20, 
448 pages, hardback 


How much can we learn 
about the famous playwright 
from a single year in his life? 
Quite a lot, it turns out. To 
mark 400 years since William 
Shakespeare’s death, James 
Shapiro delves into a good 
year for the Bard - when he 
wrote King Lear, Macbeth 
and Antony and Cleopatra 
against a backdrop of plague 
and political intrigue. 
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Gladiator: Fighting for Life, 
Glory and Freedom 
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THE 1960S 


From musical revolution to political 
scandal, these books offer an overview 
of a decade that had a lasting effect on 
British culture and society... 


q Pt 


A lasting icon of the 1960s was the 
iri alCola mel muta melerlalmmice)aimal=ie 
scandalous mini-skirts to hot pants 





White Heat: a History of 
Britain in the Swinging 
Sixties, 1964-1970 

By Dominic ee 
Sandbrook (2006) Hea t | 
Dominic Sandbrook’s 7 one 
masterful, vibrant look pneieniceeemeueel 
at the second half of the 1960s argues 
that the period’s ‘cultural revolution’ 
may have been overstated, and that 
change was felt far more gradually. 











An English Affair: Sex, _ Bicrent Davenpon-Hnes.| 
Class and Power in the em? 
Age of Profumo : 

By Richard 


Davenport-Hines (2013) 


Delving behind closed 
doors to uncover the 
decade’s politics, particularly a 
cabinet minister’s affair, this insightful 
book is, by turns, sympathetic and 
outraged. A must-read. 


In the 
Family Way 


In the Family Way: 
Illegitimacy Between 
the Great War and the 
Swinging Sixties 

By Jane Robinson (2015) 


A sobering, moving 
exploration of the (pte: 
reality of birth ‘out of wedlock’. (React) 
Many of the personal stories, eke 
revealing a period of slow- 

changing social values, will stay 
with you long after the final pages. 


Amber Books, £19.99, 224 pages, hardback 





Did you know there were more than 20 different 
types of ‘gladiator’? Or that 8,000 people died in 
the arena each year? It’s all in this fascinating, 
well-produced guide to the world of the gladiator. 
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1 Lengthy European conflict 
olUldlalemeal=mWAdame>)aldelavaGohonc®) 
10 “The parks arethe __ of 
London” - William Pitt, First 
ato] ame) mm @l aroha at-/aameo)) 

T1 Fictional European country 
created by adventure novelist 
Nala ave) aNyal mle) Ol-m@lsloh ial lop GoD 
12 1922 novel by celebrated 
Irish writer James Joyce (7) 

13 Parliamentary law of 1715, 
mce)an e)a=\\.-)ald late maclaaleliucm-lare| 
riotous assemblies, and for the 
more speedy and effectual 
folulalisialiaremualcmaleli=lacm Cac) 

1 C IANS aYoscid | (ow aarelel ales] anmelé 
cave-dwelling creature, from 
Scandinavian folklore (5) 

1 (<a avem ats laarcmce)andal-maalclaalel-les 
of a literary group founded in 


CROSSWORD COMPETITION 
TERMS & CONDITIONS 


The competition is open to all UK residents Cinc. 
Channel Islands), aged 18 or over, except Immediate 
IM leXe lfm @CoWl = /aisixe) iy nko M=Yan]@) (o\'{21=sse) ax exo) all> [el Ko) asear-] ale. 
rane) ale merolalarcveiacve mnvluamaal=mecolan) el-\iid(olamelandalciie 
(olTcexeimmrs]anlI Nm aateyanlels\aseme\/aealnclalale Au eys]au(el| et] n16s 
agree to be bound by these terms and conditions 
and that their name and county may be released if 
they win. Only one entry per person. 
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(@)-cxo)co lam aalsm io 10)srmlalelUleliare| 
JRR Tolkien and CS Lewis (8) 
19 Name of an ancient dynasty 
(om alelau aba i=s1am lao) (o aes) 

20 The largest lake in Italy, 
ante) vial coms al-w-Valeli-valumnce)aatslals 
as Lake Benacus (5) 

23 Code-name for the Second 
(@ TUT) of-1om Oo) alk-1a-1alex-em aay ie, 
olUlalaremvaye)alemva\s-) an @e) 

5 -eKo) al alee l-] 0 0(=\ ee @ VAs tore 
itstoy DM-Vaal=alerslame) galnvarellevericie 
ate laelaolsimrel arom er-lialk-lan@e) 

ys: Nfolaualelaalelarclamvalitclelseeciias) 
of a major Anglo-Scottish 
battle in 1388 (9) 

29 Frankie _—s« (6.1934), New 
Jersey-born singer, frontman 
of The Four Seasons (5) 

30 Chalky plateau on which 
Stonehenge stands (9,5) 


The closing date and time is as shown under How 

to Enter, above. Entries received after that will not 
be considered. Entries cannot be returned. Entrants 
faalUssimmcie] @) ©) ha] | Mate lanleeurclele | cetsicmre] ale Mel- Vall aarew @)ace)alc) 
ialUlanlexsyemlanlaarsxeltsyeom ulexeltom @e)anl exolaNva@elelelial-vesme)i 
History Revealed) will only ever use personal details 
Kola dare elU |g eleysi=\smo) mle lanlialsixcyalale maalismece)an)ersiaidlelan 
Fate Mili mate)mm olU]o) [ssialmdars)anme)ane)ge\a(e(-muatslanm nema] anielars 
NVAiWarelUlim el=\aanlisisilo)aMm nccvolem an le)aome] ecelUlmmaal=M laalaalseltolis) 
Privacy Policy at www.immediatemedia.co.uk/ 
privacy-policy. 


y me Na alalaletclamiarelesiaatolisian sale) 
famously said “History is more 
or less bunk” (5,4) 

3 Wars of the __, long- 
aulalaliavemen arcs (omeroaliiioimia 
15th-century England (5) 
4 __ Dales, National Park 
created in 1954 (9) 

5 “All men are liable to 
- 1690 quote by English 

fe) aliteysxe) ©) ai- ane (e) a) al Mele! (oop) 

i oNVcincl ane) merolalage)iiiate ma al= 
distribution of resources, 

Haale) Kalaatsaiacvemlam=)@it-liamelelalare, 
and after World War II (9) 

7 Willy ___, Roald Dahl’s 

irc] aalcve mei aloxere)(-14[-1 al GoD) 

+: Mm iksime) d (omere)aalaal=\aeit-] mel singers 
(o) MAVL=) a LSPs WAR @oD) 

9 Elizabeth _, mistress of 
King Henry VIII, better known 
as ‘Bessie’ (6) 

15 The __, 1998 film about the 
Women’s Land Army (4,5) 

17 Town in south-west Ireland, 
home to Ross Castle (9) 

sf: @TIUbs{=) 0) 0\- wa @[s1O0 tsa F 
Italian general who has a 
lo}isxolU | am ato] aal=xomr-)nns) au aliaamec>) 

21 Epic first-century BC work 
by Roman poet Virgil (6) 

22 “The danger of the past 
was that men became slaves; 
id aloe folate [=]axe)mual-mnUldUlcomicmuarele 
men may become ___” - Erich 
Fromm, 1955 (6) 

24‘ __sS*War’, term for warfare 
conducted without restrictions 
or boundaries (5) 

y+ >Felol irom at= jure) ammlarel=)elsvarel-vall 
since 1968, formerly known as 
mi alow nalctohst-) alam isi(>] ale Ml @op) 

27 “The first Whig was the 
eer wrsy-]0010(-)mele)alalsielam eed) 
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drawn at random after the closing time. The prize 
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Crossword page. There is no cash alternative and 
the prize will not be transferable. Immediate Media 
(Loy gavor=]aNva=)aisixe) m Mifanlinevebecme (Yel si(o)a im icmilate] ire lale male) 
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entered into. The winners will be notified by post 
within 28 days of the close of the competition. The 
name and county of residence of the winners will be 
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Voices From 
the Front 


by Peter Hart 
Now that every 

Yo} Col (=Jam"ialomcelerel als 
in World War I has 
passed away, there 
has never been 

a better time for 
Hart’s thoughtfully 
okey any ei c=xe me) es] 
alike) d(=S-Me) maal-Vle 
remarkable stories 
and experiences. 
Published by 
Profile Books, £25. 
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Post entries to History Revealed, 
December 2015 Crossword, 

PO Box 501, Leicester LE94 OAA 
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@historyrevealedcomps.co.uk 
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Media Co Ltd, publishers of 
History Revealed, would love to 
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Media Co Group. Please write ‘Do 
Not Contact IMC’ if you prefer not 
to receive such information by 
post or phone. If you would like to 
receive this information by email, 
please write your email address 
ola armel daa Cole aato\ ale lalsiel else gl el) 
from receiving these messages 

at any time. For more about the 
Immediate Privacy Policy, see the 
box below. 
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a loot of larger-than-life legends, little-known legacies and lost lore 
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DR LIVINGSTONE, 
| ENTOMB? 


When, in what is now Zambia, the Scottish 
3:40) (ene mB avate| Livingstone succumbed 
to malaria and complications ez lbhare| 
by dysentery in May 1873, his heart was 
removed and buried under a nearby mvula 
tree. His two companions then carried his 
body over 1,000 miles to the nearest coast 
from where it was shipped back to Britain 
and interred at Westminster Abbey. 


in 





No love lost 


Koya Dieyalatec val 
Richard I - aka Richard the 
Lionheart - ruled as King of England 
from July 1189 until April 1199. 
However, due to a combination of 
crusades and being held in captivity 
overseas, he actually only spent six 
months of his reign in England. 









Louis’ long life 
In 1715, Louis XIV's 
72-year-reign as alate} 
of France ended, yet 
he wasn’t succeeded 


LIBERAL 
LLOYD GEORGE 


David Lloyd George is one 
of the most famous Liberal 


by his son, grandson 
or even first-born 
great-grandson. He 
Wevemeitralhcremealcianiellt 
so his second great- 
ol gelaresiela Helatclalncre, 
datcmualcelatctmelseelaalialc 
Louis XV at the 
grand-old age olmiice 





LUCK 
OF LAOS 


AWatemebaleltovelcoomeatuaceyal 
of Laos, in south- 
east Asia, served as 
a major crucible in 
the Vietnam War. 
Between 1964 and 
1973, it became the 
most bombed country 
in history - on 
average, it was struck 
by the equivalent of a 
B-52 bomb-load every 
eight minutes. 
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LEGO, FROM THE LATIN... 


When he started constructing wooden toys in the 1930s, Ole 
Kirk Christiansen, a carpenter from Denmark, named his 
company ‘Lego’, from the Danish phrase ‘leg godt’, meaning 
‘play well’. After the company introduced its now iconic plastic 
bricks in the late 1940s, however, the name proved particularly 
apt -— the word ‘lego’ means ‘I put together’ in Latin. 





LIVING IN LOUISIANA 


ee tee US CENSUS recorded that $31,726 of 
panies S residents were Slaves. This Was almost 
% Of the state’s Ke) x=] efe) ele] -lulola Ney: 708,002. 





Prime Ministers Britain 


has ever produced, but his 


political affiliation vesielal 
exactly shared by his 
children. His son Gwilym 
served in a Conservative 
government during date 
1950s as Home Secretary, 
while his daughter Megan 
went on to be elected as a 
Labour Party MP in 1957. 


LIGHTHOUSE 
CALLED 
LIBERTY 


The world’s most famous 
lighthouse - the Statue of 
Liberty in New York Harbor 
— is arguably also the world’s 
most useless one. When its 
torch was first illuminated 
in 1886, the beam was barely 
visible from Manhattan, 
e2TolbateMeyelematanicielelom re) 
describe it as “more like a 

glowworm than a beacon”. 
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Meet History's Most 


Fearsome Leaders 


Attila the Hun and Genghis Khan loom large in the popular 
consciousness as two of history’s most fearsome warrior-leaders. Yet 
few people are aware of their place in a succession of nomadic warriors 


who emerged from the Eurasian steppes to seize control of civilisations. 


In the 36 gripping lectures of The Barbarian Empires of the Steppes, 
award-winning Professor Kenneth W. Harl of Tulane University 
guides you through some 6,000 miles and 6,000 years to investigate 
how these nomadic peoples exerted pressure on sedentary populations, 
causing a domino effect of displacement and cultural exchange. 


You ll discover how a series of groups—from the Sacae and the 
Sarmatians to the infamous Huns and Mongols—played decisive roles 
in paving the way for our globalised world. 


Offer expires 01/10/16 
THEGREATCOURSES.CO.UK/7RVL 
O800 298 9796 





LECTURE TITLES 
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The Rise of the Steppe Nomads 

=o] a ham (eo) gatslel-mr-] ale Ol aliar= 

The Han Emperors and Xiongnu at War 
Scythians, Greeks, and Persians 

The Parthians 

Kushans, Sacae, and the Silk Road 

Rome and the Sarmatians 

Trade across the Tarim Basin 

10. Buddhism, Manichaeism, and Christianity 
11. Rome and the Huns 

12. Attila the Hun—Scourge of God 

13. Sassanid Shahs and the Hephthalites 

14. The Turks—Transformation of the Steppes 
15. Turkmen Khagans and Tang Emperors 

i (oom A\V(<] gam 10] (ef =] ees] ae @Xe) al-it-]aniiale) e) (= 

\ WA Gats4-] a @atsletslars 

18. Pechenegs, Magyars, and Cumans 

19. Islam and the Caliphate 

20. The Clash between Turks and the Caliphate 
21. Muslim Merchants and Mystics in Central Asia 
22. The Rise of the Seljuk Turks 

23. Turks in Anatolia and India 

24. The Sultans of Rum 

25. The Sultans of Delhi 

yA cam \'/ Fe laletalelats]am acclace)get-mr-] ave mote) ale mm an) el-1 ne) a= 
27. The Mongols 

28. Conquests of Genghis Khan 

29. Western Mongol Expansion 
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33. Conversion and Assimilation 

34. Tamerlane, Prince of Destruction 

lowe =f-]010lar-lalem (ele lars] mlalelts) 

36. Legacy of the Steppes 
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The Barbarian Empires of the Steppes 


Course no. 3830 | 36 lectures (30 minutes/lecture) 


SAVE UP TO £45 


DVD £79-99 
CD £5499 


+£2.99 Postage and Packing 
Priority Code: 118889 


For 25 years, The Great Courses has brought the 
world’s foremost educators to millions who want to 
go deeper into the subjects that matter most. No 
exams. No homework. Just a world of knowledge 
available anytime, anywhere. Download or stream 
to your laptop or PC, or use our free mobile apps 
for iPad, iPhone, or Android. Over 550 courses 
available at www.TheGreatCourses.co.uk. 


The Great Courses®, Unit A, Sovereign Business Park, 
Brenda Road, Hartlepool, TS25 1NN. Terms and conditions 
apply. See www.TheGreatCourses.co.uk for details. 





A stunning collector's edition from The Folio Society to commemorate the 


6ooth Anniversary of the Battle of Agincourt 
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| Julies 
arker 
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‘FREE GIFT. 
worth £14.95 | 
\with every order | 





AGINCOURT: 


THE KING, THE CAMPAIGN, THE BATTLE 


BY JULIET BARKER ee INTRODUCED BY BERNARD CORNWELL 


‘An engrossing account, laced with 
unexpected and arresting images’ 
HELEN CASTOR, GUARDIAN 


‘Juliet Barker combines scrupulous scholarship 
with an imaginative sympathy to bring the 
world of Agincourt to vivid life’ 
BERNARD CORNWELL OBE 





448 pages with 32 colour and black & white plates presented in a matching slipcase 


‘The Folio Society exclusively at www.foliosociety.com/agincourt 


